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OHIO IN EARLY HISTORY AND DURING THE 
REVOLUTION. 


BY E. O. RANDALL, PH. B., L. L. M. 


Secretary Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society; President 
Ohio Society Sons of the American Revolution. 


No territory, in the new world at least, perhaps not in the 
old, presents so much of interest, at once to the archzologist 
and the historian, as the inland portion of America now and for 
a century, designated as the State of Ohio. Ohio, or the land 
thus labeled, has been the arena for the activities more or less 
pronounced of two prehistoric races. The good book records 
that the earth was created, lifted from chaos into form, 
when the morning and evening was the third day. We there- 
fore know that Ohio was born on Wednesday, but we have no 
calendar at hand to tell us the month or even the year. Scientists 
guardedly remark that the mundane origin which includes 
Ohio was simply “eons ago.” At subsequent periods there were 
various “doings” of a geologic character and then this fair state, 
with other sections of the Northwest, was submerged under 
fields of congealed water and the original “ice man” had a mo- 
nopoly of surface affairs. Then nature repented, grew sympathetic 
and warmed up and there was a great “melt” and the hills peeped . 
forth, the valleys grew green and the streams rippled and ran 
their courses through the glad earth. At this point science, 
ever nimble and wily, takes a sort of hop, skip and jump, and 
suggests the ice man may have been succeeded by the “midden” 
man or shell people; but he is merely a “perhaps” in this locality ; 
if he did ply his game, he left no chips and his entry and exit 
are undefined though his pet animal, the mastodon, is occa- 
sionally discovered in skeleton form, beneath the Buckeye soil. 
Doubtless the next tenant, and possibly the first one we really 
feel sure about, was the mysterious mound builder. Ohio must 
have been -his favorite field, for it is dotted over, as is no other 

1 Vol. X—4. (395) 
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state in the union, with thousands of his relics, many massive 
and magnificent, well preserved monuments of his existence and 
primitive life. He left no written record, but he made his in- 
delible mark in graves, village sites and earthen structures of reli- 
gious or military significance, “silent witnesses of a busy but 
unfathomable antiquity” that unmistakably betoken an ambitious 
and strenuous life. 

As the mound builder seemed to recede from the haunts 
of life, the great savage, known as the Indian, came into view. 
Somewhere between these two peoples, the mouridmen and the 
redmen, is to be located the line between the prehistoric and the 
historic. To this wild and picturesque Indian Ohio was a chosen 
hunting and camping ground; here were his great rallying cen- 
ters; many of his numerous nations and tribes wandered over 
its extent, or battled with each other for tribal supremacy and in 
concert or singly combated their common enemy the pale face. 
In Ohio the great Indian heroes, Pontiac, Cornstalk, Little Tur- 
tle, Logan and last and greatest of all, Tecumseh, contended 
for the rights and preservation of their people. It was here, as 
nowhere else, between the majestic Ohio and the great lakes that 
the terminal, tragic contest took place between the retreating 
savagery of the forest and the advancing, invincible civilization 
of Europe. Again the two great branches of this European 
transplantation, the Latin or French, and the Anglo-Saxon or 
British, transferred their interminable antagonism of the early 
and middle centuries for superiority on the old continent to the 
newly discovered world and the soil of Ohio was the scene of the 
last bitter encounter. Then came the reckoning between the 
divisions of the Anglo-Saxon, the English and the American. 
Ohio has thus been the greatest battle ground of American his- 
tory and one of the chief battle grounds of all history. Her 
inhabitants have listened in dire dismay to the war whoop of 
many different savage nations and have been subservient to the 
banners of France, England and the United States. There is 
no historical narrative comparable to it. 
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UNDER THE FRENCH FLAG. 


The adventurous and chivalrous French first claimed Ohio. 
Under the patronage of the elegant and ambitious Francis I, 
who, as the politicians phrase it, “viewed with alarm” the dis- 
coveries the English and Spanish were making in the new world, 
Jacques Cartier (in 1534) navigated the unknown waters of the 
broad St. Lawrence. Others followed till Champlain (1603) 
“the father of New France,” was the first white man to look 
across the waters of Lake Huron. He planted the colony of 
Quebec (1608), and in 1620 was appointed by the King (Louis 
XIII) Governor of Canada. Then followed rapidly the western 
water discoveries (1618-42), and the navigations of Lakes On- 
tario, Erie, Huron, Michigan and Superior by Champlain’s asso- 
ciates or successors, as Brule, Nicolet and Joliet. These were 
the early days of the Jesuit Missions, and the straggling and 
struggling settlements of New France along the great water 
ways from the St. Lawrence to the Straits of Mackinac and be- 
yond. The Indian contested the encroachment of the French, 
but the intrepid fur trader and the zealous missionary were not 
to be dislodged, though the war of the savage with the civilized 
races was to continue for a century and a half. The enterprising 
French merchant like Radisson and the dauntless missionary 
like Marquette, moved on into the trackless West while the 
English colonies, content with religious freedom were growing 
apace along the Atlantic coast. New France occupied the St. 
Lawrence and the Great Lakes territory, but farther west the 
pious priest and the pushing peltry trader ventured; across the 
lakes and by portage to the head waters of the Wisconsin river, 
down which they ‘floated “till caught and whirled along by the 
onrushing Mississippi,” then accomplishing a discovery that in 
the words of Bancroft “changed the destinies of the Nations.” 

Parkman graphically recounts how La Salle in the Griffin 
sailed (1679-81) the waters of Lake Erie bearing “the royal 
commission. to establish a line of forts along the great lakes 
whereby to hold for France all that rich far country,” and pass- 
ing on through Lakes Huron and Michigan, descended the IIli- 
nois river and the Mississippi to the mouth, naming the great | 
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valley through which he passed Louisiana, and claiming it for 
his sovereign, Le Grand Monarque, Louis XIV. East of the 
Mississippi all the land included in the triangle of territory from 
Quebec west along the lakes to the head waters of the Mississippi, 
thence along its course south to the Mexican Gulf, was claimed 
by France, all except a strip of land lying along the Atlantic 
coast and extending scarcely a hundred miles back into the wil- 
derness, in which the claim of England for its colonies was 
allowed to remain undisputed. 

Thus the territory we call Ohio by right of discovery and 
occupation was the property of that nation whose banner bore 
the Lillies of the Bourbons. Meanwhile Spain had made land- 
ings and settlements about the Gulf of Mexico and along the 
Florida coast. Spain set up feeble and tentatious claims to 
the territory between the Mississippi and the Atlantic, extend- 
ing indefinitely north into the province of France. But no at- 
tempt was made to make good this claim. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH COMPETITION. 


All this while the Anglo-Saxon, the inveterate foe of the 
Latin, was slowly but surely getting a firm foothold on the rug- 
ged coast of the Atlantic and preparing to cross swords with 
his old time enemy for the conquest of the West. The Alle- 
ghany Mountains were not to be his western limitation. The 
Anglo-Saxon has always been for ample expansion. The An- 
glo-Saxon has always been a land grabber and a land holder, and 
in extenuation be it said, a land improver. In the year 1498, 
more than a third of a century before Jacques Cartier’s little 
vessel plowed her way up the broad St. Lawrence, and before 
Columbus had made his last voyage, the Cabots (John and Se- 
bastian, under Henry VII) touched the céntinent of North 
America and sailed along the shores from Labrador to the Ches- 
apeake. In 1607 the Jamestown (Va.) Colony became the first 
permanent English settlement in America. This was just one 
year before (1608) the foundation of Quebec as the capital of 
the New French Empire. It was a neck and neck race between 
the Gaul and the Teuton for American stakes. Under its char- 
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ter of 1609 the Jamestown company “became possessed in abso- 
lute property of lands extending along the sea coast two hun- 
dred miles north and the same distance south from Old Point 
Comfort, and into the land throughout from sea to sea.” In . 
1620 came the memorable Pilgrims under the charter of the 
Plymouth Company, by which had been conveyed “all the lands 
between the fortieth and forty-eighth degrees of North Lati- 
tude.” It is familiar history how other colonial settlements fol- 
lowed under various forms of charter and patent, how many of 
these charters called for land from the Atlantic to the unknown 
limit on the West, how these colony claims often conflicted and 
overlapped. The English settlers in the Atlantic colonies began 
to look with longing eyes to the vast expanse beyond the Alle- 
ghenies, to that domain claimed by France. The pilgrim had his 
keen puritanic eye on the Frenchmen. Virginia seemed to be the 
center that attracted the most enterprising English colonists and 
she sent forth the most venturesome settlers into the great north- 
west, for Virginia settlements were on the frontier lines of west- 
ward pioneer emigration. Virginia’s claim of territory extended 
west to the Mississippi, and north io a line covering most of 
what is now Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. The territory between 
La Belle Riviere, as the French poetically called the Ohio, and 
the waters of the placid Erie, was to be the storm center of the 
conflict of the two great races over their respective claims, a 
vast conflict that was in its consequences to determine, not merely” 
the career of these two peoples, but the destiny of the world. 


FIRST OHIO COMPANY. 


By the year 1748 the plucky and sturdy Pennsylvanians and 
the belligerent and brave Virginians had worked their way well 
up to the eastern foot hills of the last range of mountains sepa- 
rating them from the promised land. The time for the Eng- 
lish colonists to scale the great mountains and invade the coun- 
try claimed by the enemy, had been slow in coming, but it was 
sure to come. This year (1748) the first Ohio Company, con- 
sisting of prominent Virginians and Marylanders, was organized. 
The avowed purpose of this company was a real estate venture; 
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to speculate in western lands and carry on trade with the Indians. 
It does not appear to have contemplated the settlement of a new 
colony. The company obtained from the English crown a con- 
ditional. grant of 500,000 acres of land in the Ohio Valley, to 
be located mainly between the Monongahela and Kanawha rivers. 


BIENVILLE'S (FRENCH) EXPEDITION. 


The French proposed to head off this invasion of their ter- 
ritory by the Ohio Company. They decided to occupy the Ohio 
Valley in force. Preliminary to active military operations, the 
Chevalier Celoron De Bienville, at the command of Gallissoniere, 
then governor of Canada and Commander-in-Chief of New 
France, was sent to take formal possession of the Ohio, concili- 
ate the Indians and thwart the English. Bienville, with a band 
of more than two hundred French soldiers and boatmen, pro- 
ceeded to the Alleghany river and in birch canoes floated down 
the Ohio, stopping here and there to treat with the Indians and 
to tack upon some tree, or to bury at the mouth of some tribu- 
tary, a lead plate inscribed with the flower-de-luce and bearing 
a “nota bene” to the effect that the French thus posted and filed 
their title to the Ohio river and of all those rivers that flow into 
it, as far as their sources. In the vernacular of the day, the 
descendants of the ancient Gauls were asserting a “tinplate” 
monopoly of the country. Bienville descended the Ohio as far 
as the Miami then cut across the country by the Miami and 
Maumee, thence by Lake Erie back to Montreal. His report to 
the French governor was not assuring. Bienville had found 
English traders scattered over the Ohio Valley and the Indians 
generally well disposed to the English. He found an English 
trading stockade near the present site of Piqua and another near 
the mouth of the Scioto. Johnny Bull was not so slow, he was 
in very conspicuous evidence. 


GIST’S (ENGLISH) EXPEDITION. 


In order to checkmate this exploring and “claiming with 
confidence” expedition of Bienville, the Ohio Company (1750) 
sent Christopher Gist down the northern side of the Ohio, with 
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instructions “to examine the western country as far as the Falls 
of the Ohio (Louisville), to look for a large tract of good land; 
to mark the passes in the mountains, to trace the courses of the 
rivers; to count the water falls; to observe the strength of the 
Indian nations.” The Ohio Company was the original western 
real estate boomer. Gist made the first English exploration of 
Southern Ohio of which we have any definite detailed report. 
Gist and his companions, among whom was the Irish Indian 
agent, George Crogham, followed the old Indian trail from Fort 
Duquesne (Pittsburg) to the Shawanese town of Old Chillicothe 
on the Scioto. They camped at the “great swamp,” bed of the 
reservoir, now Buckeye Lake, thence proceeded to the town of 
Tasightwi, (Piqua) on the Miami; then the capital of the pow- 
erful western Indian confederacy and perhaps the strongest 
Indian town on the continent. Gist returned by the Miami to 
the Ohio, thence home by way of Kentucky. The exploring 
tramps of Bienville and Gist were of thrilling interest. They 
met Scotch Irish Indian traders in the deepest recesses of the 
forest. Briton thrift knew no obstacle or opposition. These 
preliminary outpostings through the primeval forest precluded the 
racial encounter. The governor general of Canada ordered 
Bienville, with sufficient soldiery to proceed from Detroit into 
the Ohio country and expell the English traders. At the same 
time General Duquesne was dispatched from Montreal with a 
force of French troops to establish posts at Presque Isle (Erie) 
on Lake Erie, Venango on the Allegheny river and other points 
necessary to cut off the approach of the English from the East. 


LOGSTOWN CONFERENCE. 


Governor Dinwiddie of Virginia, a member of the Ohio 
Company, saw the importance of counter work. He resolved to 
send a messenger to ascertain the numbers and intentions of the 
French and to deliver to their commanding officer an imperative 
remonstrance against the Gallic occupation of the Ohio Valley. 
. George Washington, then but twenty-one, but already familiar 
with frontier life, was the envoy of that message. Washington, 
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escorted by Gist, proceeded to Logstown, the Seneca Indian vil- 
lage, eighteen miles below the present site of Pittsburg, and there 
met (1753) the Half King of the six nations and the French 
officer, St. Pierre, who represented Duquesne. It was a curious 
council. The Indian chiefs claimed the country in question as 
theirs; they had ordered the French away; the English, they 
protested, had no better right, and both must cease “to poach on 
their preserves ;” “the land belongs neither to the one nor the 
other; but the Great Being allowed it to be a place of residence 
for us,” was the plaintive and pathetic plea of the intuitive In- 
dian. The French reply to the Indian was, that the Indians had 
no right of possession to the Ohio country, as the French had 
taken possession of it before the present Indian claimants had 
moved in, and that the occupant Indian tribes were often at 
war with themselves over their respective possessions. The 
English reply to the Indian was, that the Iroquois who had long 
established rights by prowess, conquest and occupation, had in 
various treaties ceded control of this land to the English. The 
Iroquois had conquered the Eries (Northern Ohio) as early as 
1656. Particularly in 1744 -had the Iroquois deputies at Lan- 
caster, Pa., confirmed to the English the territory “beyond the 
mountains” in the Ohio Valley. Again at Albany in 1748, the 
bonds binding the Six Nations and the English together were 
renewed and strengthened, and in this the Miami Ohio Indians 
had united. Well may we dwell upon this singular and unique 
historic episode. Three great and powerful races as disputants 
in a dramatic and eventful scene. The savage of North America, 
the child of the unbroken forest “as free as nature first made 
man,” and the latter day Latin, wishful of the revival of the 
faded laurels of centuries of conquest — the Latin whose glories 
and triumphs reached back for two thousand years into the days 
when the gods sat on Olympus; and the Anglo-Saxon scion of 
the Teuton, that race that rose across the Alps and from the frigid 
fields of the North, like the thundering Thor they worshipped, 
poured forth with irresistable front, rude warriors of bygone 
ages, to trample beneath their feet “the grandeur that was 
Rome.” And now these two races, foes from days of fable, once 
again in the Western wilds of the newly discovered world, ‘stand 
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face to face while the redman halts trembling between. The 
conference came to naught. There was no alternative. Wash- 
ington reported results to the Lords of trade in London. They 
addressed to the governors of the colonies the advice to congre- 
gate and consult upon united action against the usurpation of 
the French. The Colonist Convention for the proposed purpose 
was held at Albany, June, 1754. That convention failed of its 
object, but was of paramount significance to the colonists be- 
cause it was the occasion in which all unwittingly the mother 
country had given her American children a suggestive lesson 
in self government. Benjamin Franklin, who was present, con- 
tributed to the assembly a well devised plan for definite union 
of the colonies under a common governor to be appointed by the 
crown; a plan adopted by the convention but rejected by both 
the colonies and the crown; by the American colonies because it 
smacked too much of monarchal prerogatives, and by the British 
ministry because there was in it too much of democracy. 


UNDER THE ENGLISH FLAG. 


The guage of war alone was to settle the alleged rights of 
the various claimants. The Indian was to be ground between the 
other two and a great historian says, “the issue at the opening 
of the struggle was, which of the two languages should be the 
mother tongue of the future millions of the great West — 
whether the Romanic or the Teutonic race should form the seed 
of its people.” But the question soon became wider than the 
West. France at this critical moment “had two heads — one 
among the snows of Canada and one among the cane-brakes of 
Louisiana; one communicating with the world through the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, and the other through the Gulf of Mexico.” 
These vital points were connected by a chain of military and 
trading posts, feeble and few and far between, reaching through 
the wilderness nearly three thousand miles. Midway between 
Canada and Louisiana lay the Valley of the Ohio. If the Eng- 
lish could seize that Valley they would, Napoleonic like, sever 
the enemy and cut French America asunder. The French 
forces with the St. Lawrence as a base, began moving southward 
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in the direction of the Ohio; the English forces, with the seaboard 
as a base, began moving northward toward the same destination. 
These two moving lines converged at the Monongahela near the 
forks of the Ohio, July 9, 1755. The French contingent con- 
sisted of a motley mixture of Canadians and Indians, a thousand 
strong under De Beaujeu. The blustering Braddock led fifteen 
hundred British regulars. The cautious advice of Washington, 
who was on Braddock’s staff, was unheeded — the Finglish were 
ambuscaded and Braddock met a brave death amid a disgraceful 
defeat. That battle was the initiative of Washington’s career 
and fame. This was the overture to the French and Indian War. 
It threw Europe even in a turmoil, and led there to the Seven 
Years’ War (1756-63), and was, as Macauley notes, the first and 
only European war that began on this side of the ocean. We 
cannot follow the fortunes of this interesting war. On the con- 
tinent of the old world the contest was far-reaching. Mr. Green, 
the historian, speaking of Pitt, at this time the genius of the 
English cabinet, says: “He felt the stake he was playing for was 
something vaster than Britain’s standing among the powers of 
Europe. Even while he backed Frederick the Great in Germany, 
his eye was not on the Weser, but on the Hudson and the St. 
Lawrence.” As to America, the conflict terminated September 
13, 1759, when the armies of Montcalm and Wolffe engaged on 
the Heights of Abraham. John Fiske wrote of it: “The tri- 
umph of Wolfe works the greatest turning point as yet discov- 
erable in modern history.” The next year witnessed the capit- 
ulation of Canada. By the treaty of Paris (1763), in which the 
results of the seven years’ war were adjusted, France yielded 
to England her American possessions east of the Mississippi and 
north of the Great Lakes and along the St. Lawrence. Louisiana 
west of the Mississippi went to Spain, which sided with France. 
And Spain in turn ceded to England her Florida possessions. 
The British flag floated over the Ohio Valley and the “tin plate 
titles” of France were no longer valid. 
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RESULTS OF BRITISH RULE. 


The treaty of Paris signed, the policy of English suprem- 
acy began to change. The dominating spirit of John Bull quickly 
asserted itself. Previous to the war England had virtually 
affirmed the principle that the discoverer and occupant of the 
coast was entitled to all the country back of it; she had carried 
her colonial boundaries across the continent from sea to sea, 
‘and as against France, had maintained the original chartered 
broad limits of her coast settlements. On that principle the col- 
onies stood her in good stead—they fought France for them- 
selves, as well as for the mother country. Moreover the grant 
to the Ohio Company in 1748 proved that England then had no 
thought of preventing over-mountain settlements or of limiting 
the western expansion of the colonies. But now that France was 
vanquished and no longer to be reckoned with, it was different. 
The courage and endurance the colonies showed in the war had 
both pleased and disturbed the mother country; pleased her, be- 
cause they contributed materially to the defeat of France, and 
disturbed her because they portended a still larger growth of that 
spirit of independence which had already become somewhat em- 
barrassing. The eagerness with which the Virginians and Penn- 
sylvanians were preparing to enter the Ohio Valley in the years 
1748-1754, told England what might be expected now that the 
whole country lay open to the Mississippi. The home govern- 
ment undertook to meet the occasion with the royal proclamation 
of October 7, 1763. In this arbitrary decree his Royal Highness, 
King of England, declared in substance that the territory claimed 
by France and now ceded to England, should still be kept apart 
from the colonies and regarded as under the immédiate domin- 
ation of the crown, like the Province of Quebec. The coast col- 
onies were not to profit by this “expansion” west save at the 
“King’s pleasure” — “the lands beyond the heads or sources of 
any of the rivers which fall into the Atlantic were especially re- 
served to the Indian tribes for. hunting grounds.” In short — 
spite of the charter or patent to the contrary —the Valley of the 
Ohio and the country south of the great lakes was not open to 
settlement or purchase “without special leave and license.” All 
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settlers located there were notified to “move off.” Trade with 
the Indians was largely prohibited by required licenses and re- 
strictive regulations. Thus the Northwest was won, not for 
the colonies, but exclusively for the crown. Peaceful relations 
with the Indians, the extension of the fur trade, and the safety 
of the colonies, were the reasons assigned for this policy. This 
“first charter of the northwest” meant the raising of a despotic 
and military rule by Great Britain over the newly acquired ter- 
ritory and an embargo on western emigration and extension. The 
government thought this would placate the Indian, as it prac- 
tically assured him unmolested continuance in his possessions. 
But the unerring instinct of the untutored savage read the royal 
decree between the lines to mean a new and strong mastery, 
blindly dictated by powers beyond the great waters. The Indians 
rebelled against the new masters of these domains and rose in 
open hostility, beginning with Pontiac’s brilliant but futile con- 
spiracy, which was met in turn (1764) by Bradstreet’s expedition 
against the Indians on the lakes and Bouquet’s expedition to the 
Muskingum, and his encounter with the Seneca, Delaware, Shaw- 
nee, Ottawa, Chippewa and Wiyandotte Indians. The policy of 
expansion-exclusion by England was stolidly and stupidly en- 
forced. Plans and applications for new colonies and settlement 
rights in the Ohio Valley were obstinately turned down by the 
English council. This continued for eleven years, till 1774; that 
year was memorable for several odious and decisive occurrences ; 
it was the year of the Boston (closing) port bill, and the Massa- 
chusetts bay bill; but no one of these measures was more obnox- 
ious to the colonists than the Quebec act. This act among many 
impolitic and offensive features, gave certain religious rights to 
the French inhabitants, in order to propitiate and attach them 
by interest and sympathy to England and so to prevent their 
making common cause with the colonists in case trouble should 
arise with the latter. But what more directly touched and aroused 
the English colonists, especially in the West, was the extension, 
in the act, of the Province of Quebec on the North to Hudson 
Bay, and on the Southwest and West to the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi. The Northwest was sealed as peculiarly a province of the 
crown. The bars were raised and fastened as never before. 
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To the colonies the fertile lands along and north of the Ohio 
were an irresistible temptation. The Quebec act meant mischief 
for all parties. It was inevitable that the colonies could not be 
confined east of the Alleghenies. ‘“Westward the course of 
empire takes it way” is not mere poetry; it is a national impulse. 


OPENING OF THE REVOLUTION IN OHIO. 


The year 1774 marked the real opening of the Revolution 
in the West as in the East. On September 5, the first Continental 
Congress met in Carpenter’s Hall, Philadelphia, in the opening 
of which Patrick Henry, of Virginia, struck the “key-note” by 
saying: “British oppression has effaced the boundaries of the 
several colonies; the distinction between Virginians, Pennsyl- 
vanians and New Englanders is no more. I am not a Virginian 
but an American.” The colonies were nerving themselves for 
the first blow. It was the westerner, the frontiersman who 
struck it. Moreover that blow was a double dealing one. It hit 
the arbitrary power of the oppressor while it staggered his chief 
ally, the supporting Indian. The peace provoking Quakers of 
Pennsylvania, no less than the contentious Cavaliers of Virginia, 
invaded, in no small numbers, the Ohio country. Under the 
Quebec act, these westward movers and settlers had trespassed 
upon the British domain, the reserved lands of the Indian. Both 
sides courted trouble. It came without delay. One of the prin- 
cipal provocations was the atrocious massacre of the family of 
the Mingo chief, Logan, by the intruding whites. The border 
Indian war burst aflame. The Earl of Dunmore, colonial governor 
of Virginia was a descendant of the Stuarts and a Tory to the 
core. But he was tenacious of Virginia’s prerogatives ahd — 
claimed her jurisdiction according to her chartered limits. Vir- 
ginia “applauded Dunmore when he set at naught the Quebec 
act and kept possession of the government and right to grant 
lands on the Scioto, the Wabash and the Illinois.” Dunmore was 
for “war.” He decided to raise an army of three thousand to 
be in two equal divisions; one to consist of the more experienced 
militiamen under himself, and the other of backwoods and fron- 
tiersmen under General Andrew Lewis. While Lewis was mus- 
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tering his host of rude riflemen, Dunmore with fifteen hundred 
soldiers proceeded to Fort Pitt, thence by flotilla down the Ohio 
to the mouth of the Hockhocking, where he built a stockade 
and named it Fort Gower. He then marched to the Scioto and 
entrenched himself on the Pickaway Plains near the Indian town 
of Old Chillicothe. He had with him as scouts, George Rogers 
Clark, Michael Cresap, Simon Kenton and Simon Girty. Mean- 
time the great Shawnee Chief, Cornstalk, had summoned some 
twelve hundred, or more, daring braves and hastened with them 
to the Ohio, which he crossed and met, on the Virginia side at 
the Great Kanawha (Point Pleasant), on October 10, General 
Lewis, who was advancing to join Dunmore. General Lewis 
had some twelve hundred Virginian “soldiers.” It might be- 
called a “pick up” army. The uniform of officers and men was 
the individual costume of the frontier hunter. They wore fringed 
shooting shirts, dyed red, yellow, brown and white; quaintly 
carved shot bags and powder horns hung from their belts; they 
had fur caps or soft hats and woolen leggings that reached to 
the thigh. Each carried his own flintlock, tomahawk and scalp- 
ing knife. They were “raw recruits” so far as military discipline 
was concerned, but they were “fighters” from top to toe. They 
knew every trick of the wily enemy. The battle was one of the 
most bitter and bloody in the early history of the western coun- 
try. It was hotly contested for several hours. But the Indians 
were forced to give way. It was the first considerable battle in 
which they fought without the aid of the French. The loss to 
the Americans was great but their victory complete. It was a 
purely American victory for it was fought solely by backwoods- 
men themselves. They were not the king’s “regulars” as at 
Braddock’s defeat. Has there ever been better soldiers than the 
American volunteer? The results of this battle were of para- 
mount importance. As Roosevelt says, it kept the Northwestern 
tribes quiet for the first two years of the Revolutionary struggle, 
and above all, rendered possible the settlement of Kentucky and 
the winning of the West. Lewis with his victorious men crossed 
the Ohio and pushed on to the quarters of Dunmore. A peace 
conference was held with the Indians whose spirit had been 
broken by their unexpected and decisive defeat. The crestfallen 
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braves assented to all the terms the. “long knives,” their con- 
querors, proposed. They surrendered all claim to the lands south 
of the Ohio. All the big chiefs were present at this conference, 
save Logan, who refused to attend and addressed to Gen. John 
Gibson, for transmission to Dunmore, that speech which ranks 
with the first among savage outbursts of oratory. The expedi- 
tion having been eminently successful, Dunmore’s army took 
up its march homeward. On nearing Fort Gower a most inter- 
esting and significant incident occurred. The news for the 
first time now reached them of the convening and session of 
the American Congress. The officers held a notable meeting 
and passed resolutions, which were afterwards published; they 
complimented their general Dunmore; they professed allegiance 
to their king and the British crown, but added that this devo- 
tion would only last while the king deigned to rule over a 
free people, for their love for the liberty of America out- 
weighed all other considerations and they would exert every 
power for its defence, not riotously, but when regularly called 
forth by the voice of their countrymen, and they expressed 


their warm sympathy with the new Continental Congress. 
Noteworthy action on Ohio soil, the valiant backwoodsman 
and militiaman, from Virginia, the first of the colonies, pro- 
claim their sentiments of freedom and independence. Not 
only from the rock-bound coast and eastern mountain side, but 
alike from the banks of the far Ohio was the call of freedom 
heard and answered. 


THE OHIO VALLEY DURING THE REVOLUTION. 


How unfit England was in the days of George III to be the 
possessor of the Ohio Valley, was shown by the course she pur- 
sued from the close of the French war to the beginning of the 
Revolution. She was first anxious to secure possession of the 
Ohio and then reluctant to see it put to any civilized use. Her 
narrow and short-sighted conduct concerning the great West 
was one of the chief causes leading to the war for independence. 
The Revolution was inevitable. At Lexington and Concord 
(April 19, 1775) was fired the shot that echoed around the world. 
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The die was cast. That echo reverberated across the Alle- 
ghenies and adown the Ohio Valley. “Although a solitude and 
because a solitude, the over mountain country had more at stake 
in the Revolution than the Atlantic slope.” On the sea board, 
whatever the issues of the war, an Anglo-Saxon civilization, 
though it might be greatly stunted and impoverished, was as- 
sured; but in the western valleys such few seeds of civilization 
as had been planted were Gallican and not Saxon. Moreover, 
there were great uncertainties and perils growing out of the re- 
lation of that country to the Franco-Spanish civilization of 
Louisiana, that vast territory stretching from the Mississippi to 
the Pacific. Between 1748 and 1783 the western question pre- 
sented three distinct phases. In 1748-1763 it was the suprem- 
acy of England or France in the west; in 1763-1775 it was 
whether the country should belong to the redman or the white 
man; and in 1775-1783 it was whether it should form a part of 
the United States or of some foreign power. 

Before the beginning of the French War the western In- 
dians had been disposed to listen to the English envoys. rather 
than the French, but Braddock’s blunder and rout gave them 
a contempt for the British braves, and brought upon the Eng- 
lish frontier settlements the brutal fury of the Western redmen. 
“The Indians were products of the soil, like the trees. and wild 
game, but France could not transfer them (in 1763) with the 
same facility to their new masters, the Saxon.” The sagacious 
savage understood perfectly well that the English were far more 
dangerous to them than the French had been. The posting of 
garrisons in the Western forts would surely bring to their best 
hunting grounds swarms of colonists greedy for the lands and 
proposing to be permanent occupants. The American Revolu- 
tion in the Ohio Valley was a continuation of the French and 
Indian War, the old conflict, renewed with some change of 
parties. The infant and independent states find the savage power 
of the Northwest arrayed against them as before; France had 
dropped out and England, the imperial England, had taken her 
place, succeeding to many French methods, even that of employ- 
ing the tomahawk of the savage against her revolted colonies. 
As England had employed the Hessians to do her fighting at the 
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front she proposed to engage the Indians to do her fighting in 
the rear of the colonial territory. The fiendish proposition 
of the British Ministry to secure the scalping knife in aid 
of the mother country called out from Lord Chatham — 
the great commoner—one of his immortal bursts of elo- 
quence. It was also repugnant to the feelings of General 
Howe, Commander-in-Chief of the English forces, and Sir 
Guy Carleton, British Governor of the Province of Quebec, but 
it was heartily approved by Henry Hamilton, Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor and Superintendent at Detroit. The latter at once made 
ready to use all the resources that his position gave him, to bring 
upon the rear and flank of the rebelling states: the only form of 
warfare known in those regions. He subsidized the Indians. 
Time and again he sent the war belt to the tribes, summoning 
them to bloody forays that he himself had planned. His inhuman 
instigation led to a hundred attacks upon outlying stations and 
defenceless settlements. The situation in the Ohio Valley at this 
period may have been in a measure a nondescript one. Between 
the Ohio river, the Mississippi river and the Great Lakes there 
were not more than five thousand white and Indian inhabitants 
in all. It was a bizarre, guerrila warfare scattered over a vast 
territory — the French more or less openly favored the colonists, 
the Indians casting their lot with the crown authority. France 
declared war (1778) against England. Spain also declared (1779) 
war against England, and seized the English ports of Mobile, 
Natchez and Baton Rouge, which stations together with St. 
Louis, gave Spain practically the control of the Mississippi Val- 
ley. So the little “tempest in a teapot,” initiated in Boston, 
December 16, 1773, had grown to an international warfare, em- 
bracing the three greatest nations and disturbing the peace of two 
continents. The events transpiring in the Ohio Valley during 
the Revolution present a history as rich and romantic almost as 
do the often rehearsed, and more prominent deeds on the Atlan- 
tic coast. The thrilling careers of the Girtys, (Simon, James 
and George), of McKee, Elliott and scores of others, read like 
the tale of a most imaginative novelist, and include deeds of 
adventure and daring equal to any annals of history or biography. 


2 Vol. X—4. 
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The great history of the United States has not yet been written. 
When it is written, it will be by a Western man, and it will be 
written with the Valley of the Ohio as the central basis and 
proper point of view. The struggle for independence was being 
waged not merely in New England, but also, and mercilessly, 
in the Northwest and especially on the soil that later was to 
constitute the Buckeye state. This is a striking and farreaching 
fact, generally ignored, often from prejudice or ignorance, by 
the writers who, with the least labor, confine their partial narra- 
tives to the events more noticeable and graphic but hardly less 
potent that transpired in the eastern and southern colonies. The 
time will come when the warfare in the Ohio Valley, which was 
an inseparable part of the Revolution will receive full justice at 
the hands of the historian.* Theodore Roosevelt in his admirable 
and accurate western history has the correct vision and justly 
appreciates the richness and perspective value of this field. Vir- 
ginia, the state which took the leading part in the Revolution, 
occupied a two-fold position, she was the border state; she 
touched the contest on the East, even to the sea board, and 
reached well into the dense and trackless west. 


EXPEDITION OF CLARK. 


Under her auspices and the leadership of George Rogers 
Clark, Virginia “broke the back” of the British power on 
the Western line of the Colonies. Clark saw that so long 
as the British held the commanding forts, Detroit, Kaskaskia, 
Vincennes and the connecting stations, so long would England 
be able to keep up an effectual warfare along the rear of the 
colonies and render abortive any victories the states might 
achieve in New England. Clark presented his plan of conquest 
to Governor Patrick Henry, George Wythe, George Mason and 


*It is true that some recent works, such as those by John Fiske, 
William H. English, Charles Moore, Justin Winsor, B. A. Hinsdale, and 
others, give more or less detailed accounts of the occurrences in the 
northwest during the period in question, but even these valuable works 
fail to sufficiently emphasize the relation of the events described to the 
American Revolution. 
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Thomas Jefferson. He would win victories in the west that 
should compare in importance with the colonial triumphs in the 
east. Under instructions from Patrick Henry, Clark raised an 
armament of two hundred volunteers and woodsmen, companies 
of veritable Rough Riders, and in May, 1778, started .on his 
famous campaign. The history of Clark’s expedition for bravery, 
hardships, hair breadth adventures and escapes, for strategy 
and warcraft, for generalship, intrepidity, patience and patriotism, 
is equal to that of any similar effort in all the annals of mixed 
savage and civilized warfare. Starting at the Falls of the Ohio, he 
left the river at Fort Massac forty miles above the mouth, and 
began the march into the interior. He took from the English 
Kaskaskia and Vincennes and relieved Cahokia and invaded the 
Indian inhabitated interior. It was the conquest of the territory 
of the Illinois and the Wabash; it was to the Revolution what 
Sherman's march to the sea was to the Rebellion. Though Clark 
did not secure Detroit, his capture of Vincennes and the Illinois 
posts paralyzed the English attempts to carry on an offensive 
campaign on the frontier of the United States, and confined their 
efforts to petty warfare in the shape of Indian raids against 
the Ohio and Kentucky settlements. To Clark’s wise valor 
and military genius was due more than to any other, the secur- 
ing of, the Northwest to the new republic. He won and held 
the Illinois and the Wabash in the namé of Virginia and of the 
United States. Had the contest of the western frontiersmen un- 
der Clark and other leaders failed, it is more than likely that, 
though the New England colonies would still have achieved their 
independence, the territory of the Ohio and Mississippi Valley 
would have continued subject to British rule, as Canada did 
north of the Great Lakes. The result of Clark’s warfare was 
of incalculable importance in the course of the American 
Revolution. Although Detroit remained in British hands the 
flag of the Republic raised by Clark over the interior of the 
Northwest was never lowered. No officer in the Revolution ac- 
complished results that were so great or far reaching with as 
small a force, as did General George Rogers Clark. Clark’s 
first and most famous campaign lasted till August, 1779, when 
he returned to the Falls of the Ohio. Early in 1780, at the in- 
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stance of Thomas Jefferson, then Governor of Virginia, Clark 
built Fort Jefferson near the mouth of the Ohio. From there 
he made various invasions into the Ohio interior against the 
hostile and British paid Indians, driving them from their chief 
quarters at Old Chillicothe, Piqua and elsewhere. 


UNDER THE AMERICAN FLAG. 


The theatre of events now shifted to the heart of Ohio. 
While Clark was pushing toward Detroit, with the intention of 
eventually aiding him from the East or at least destroying the 
Indian stronghold at Sandusky (now Upper Sandusky) Colonel 
William Crawford, a personal friend of Washington, and Gen- 
eral Lachlin McIntosh, with the approval of Washington, erected 
in the fall of 1778 two forts, Fort McIntosh, near the present 
limits of Ohio at Beaver, FPa., and Fort Laurens, on the west 
bank of the Tuscarawas, in what is now the county of that name. 
In 1778-g General McIntosh made an unsuccessful campaign 
from Fort Pitt into the West and Fort Laurens, was abandoned. 
Ohio was now the hot bed of Indian movements and outbreaks. 
Numerous invasions were made by the Americans to dispel or 
destroy them. These more or less illy directed forays were made 
from Fort Pitt (Pittsburg), the frontier military station and 
headquarters of the States. By March, 1782, the Revolution 
was virtually at an end; but the Indian raids in the Ohio Valley 
continued unabated, Detroit was still an English stronghold, and 
indeed, so continued till 1796; moreover among the restless fron- 
tiersmen at Fort Pitt there was talk and even plottings, of an 
irruption into Ohio and the formation of an independent state. 
To put a stop to both these disturbances, an expedition against 
Sandusky (Wyandot county), in May, 1782, was inaugurated 
under Colonel William Crawford. With a force of some five 
hundred men he started from the present site of Steubenville. 
It was but two months after the cold blooded slaughter of the 
Moravian Indians at Gnadenhutten under Colonel Williamson, 
the great blot on American history. At the approach of the 
Crawford army the various Indian forces were rallied by the 
British commander at Detroit, the distinguished De Peyster. 
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Wyandots, Hurons, Pottawotamies, Chippewas, Ottawas, Shaw- 
nees, Delawares and Mingoes, were enlisted and united by Brit- 
ish bribes and influence. Captain William Caldwell led the 
allied Indians and the British contingent. That unfortunate ex- 
pedition, its details and disastrous end is a well known and oft 
repeated story. Crawford’s forces were overcome by superior 
numbers and obliged to flee. Colonel Crawford himself was cap- 
tured and brutally burned amid indescribable tortures at the stake. 
The Indians and their friends, the British, seemed to possess 
Ohio. Emboldened by their successes the redmen made daring 
and destructive invasions into Kentucky and committed terrible 
carnage at Blue Licks. General Clark once more took the war- 
path, and with a force of one thousand riflemen in November, 
1782, struck into the center of Ohio, drove the Indians before 
him, and destroyed their leading towns on the Miami river, Old 
Chillicothe, Piqua and other villages. This incursion also played 
havoc with the British trading establishments, practically driving 
the British out of the country. With this final brilliant and rapid 
dash of Clark the Revolution in Ohio should have ended, for while 
Clark was achieving the last victory, indeed almost on the very 
day when he struck his last blow against the Indians, the prelim- 
inaries of peace between England and America, were being signed 
at Paris, November 30, 1782. 

The war between England and America was indeed termin- 
ated; but for the Northwest and particularly Ohio, the peace 
that had come to the New England States was not to be enjoyed 
for many long years. The Revolution had but rolled up the cur- 
tain on the tragedy that was not to close permanently for Ohio 
until the treaty of Ghent, December, 1812. 


THE WAR CONTINUED IN OHIO. 


Ohio had been the scene in turn of the contests between the 
Indian and French, the French and the English, the English and 
the American, and now it was to be the arena for a third of a 
century of the desperate and decisive struggle between the red- 
man and the white — on the frontier of the advancing new Amer- 
ican civilization and national life. On the hills and in the val- 
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leys of the Buckeye state the noble redman took his stand to 
stay if possible his manifest destiny; to the white man he said: 
“Thus far shalt thou go and no farther.” The poor Indian at 
every turn of events seemed to have prophetic intimation of his 
doom. First he opposed the French, the first invaders of his 
domain, then with the French he disputed the ingress of the 
English, and then with the English he fought the colonists, and 
at last, one ally after another having been repelled and driven 
from the field, the lone Indian must unaided contend for his in- 
vaded home. 

The result of the American Revolution gave the great North- 
west to the United States, but at once opened many conflicting 
claims between the states as to respective rights to the newly 
acquired territory. For be it remembered the original states 
had charters for the land as far west as it might go. The various 
states were now asked to yield to the new national government 
these western claims; which the government might sell for the 
common good and out of which new states might be created. This 
cession on the part of the various states followed, and the great 
territory of the Northwest was government domain subject to 
government disposition. 


THE (SECOND) OHIO COMPANY. 


While the states were yielding up to the federal government 
their western claims, and Congress was wrestling with the prob- 
lems which this newly acquired and vast territory created, im- 
portant and interesting “doings,” as to Ohio, were transpiring 
both East and West. In the fall of 1785 a detachment of United 
States troops, under the command of Major John Doughty, 
built a fort, on the right bank of the Muskingum ‘at its junction 
with the Ohio. With the exception of Fort Laurens, (1778) 
it was the first military post erected within the limits of Ohio 
(to be). The Muskingum fort was called Fort Harmar. The 
first Ohio Company, consisting mainly of Virginians, organized 
in 1748, as we have seen, came to naught. Its schemes and efforts 
were engulfed in the current of events with which it unsuccess- 
fully struggled. But Ohio was to be the Eldorado, the promised 
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land of the Revolutionary veteran and his descendants. The 
cause of ‘liberty triumphant, the Revolutionary officers returned 
home to beat their swords into plowshares and engage in the 
pursuits of peace. The distinguished engineer and manager, 
Rufus Putnam, sought his humble Rutland (Mass.) farm house 
to plan the building, not of fortifications, but of a state— “a new 
state west of the Ohio.” As early as 1783 he and associate offi- 
cers had applied to Congress for the location and survey of 
Western lands upon which the weary and impoverished heroes 
of the war might settle and build new homes for their declining 
days. The Ohio Company was the outgrowth of this endeavor 
to secure the bounty lands due and guaranteed for military ser- 
vice in behalf of their country. But Congress needed time to 
consider and properly act. On March 1, 1786, the Ohio Company 
was formed at the “Bunch of Grapes” tavern, Boston. Rufus 
Putnam, Manassah Cutler and Samuel Parsons were made direc- 
tors. Subsequently Winthrop Sargent was chosen secretary. The 
purpose of the company was to raise funds for buying lands be- 
yond the Ohio, and locating thereon. Many of the foremost 
men of the nation became members, if not to emigrate, at least 
to hold stock and share in the success of the undertaking. In one 
sense it was the inception of a patriotic and national enterprise. 
In another aspect it was a real estate syndicate. A fund of a 
million dollars, mainly in continental specie certificates was to be 
raised for the purchase from the government of lands in Ohio. 
There were to be a thousand shares of ten dollars each. A vast 
tract thus secured was to be divided by equitable methods among 
the share holders. The winter of 1786-7 was spent in perfecting 
the plans. The negotiations between the company and Congress 
were tedious and lengthy. Congress was busy with the all im- 
portant question of a form of government for the Northwest 
Territory. 


ORDINANCE OF 1787. 


On July 13, (1787), the great “Ordinance of Freedom,” 
as. it is properly called, was passed by the Continental Con- 
gress in session in New York. Next to the Federal Con- 
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stitution, which was adopted September 13, 1787, by the Con- 
stitutional Convention assembled at Philadelphia, the Ordinance 
of 1787 is acknowledged as the greatest of all American legis- 
lative acts. Daniel Webster said no one single law of any law- 
giver, ancient or modern, had produced effects of more distinct, 
marked and lasting character than this document. 

Through the instrumentality of this ordinance the Northwest 
Territory was to be opened and developed. But not without 
great cost of effort and sacrifice, indeed of bloodshed and life 
itself. The magnificent and fertile Ohio Valley that had been the 
favorite haunt of the Indian, and which for two hundred years 
or more he had “put to uses but little superior to those of the 
buffalo, the bear and the wolf;” that the French adventurer and 
claimant had used for purposes but little higher than those of the 
Indian ; and that the Englishmen had refused to use at all, was 
now, says a noted historian, to be devoted to the greatest of 
human purposes — was now to become the home of a progress- 
ive people, excelling in all the arts of civilized life. 

Ohio was the first and immediate product of that illustrious 
legislation. Almost simultaneously with the passage of the ordi- 
nance, Congress authorized (July 23) the Board of Treasury to 
sell the Ohio Company a tract of land lying between the seven 
ranges and the Scioto, and beginning on the east five miles away 
from the left bank of the Muskingum. This tract was selected 
by the advice of Thomas Hutchins, Esq., “geographer of the 
United States.” ‘He considered it “the best part of the whole 
western country.” Thus the establishment of the great North- 
west Territory and the settlement of Ohio were events of 
twin birth. Says Mr. Poole, “the Ordinance of 1787 and 
the Ohio purchase were parts of one and the same trans- 
action. The purchase would not have been made _ with- 
out the ordinance, and the ordinance could not have been en- 
acted except as an essential condition of the purchase.” That 
is the New England Revolutionary survivors would not buy 
the land unless a satisfactory government — one that meant free- 
dom, education and religion — was secured, and Congress would 
not have enacted the ordinance had it not been for the immediate 
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opportunity of making a large sale of the lands, at the same time 
assuring their settlement by the staunchest patriots of New 
England.” 


OHIO MAYFLOWER. 


It was October 27, 1787, however, that the “bargain was 
clinched” between the company and the national treasury com- 
missioners. The agreement called for one and a half million 
acres of land at sixty-six and two-thirds cents per acre. The 
company, however, only came into possession of one million acres 
or less, as some of the subscribers failed to pay for their certifi- 
cates, and thus a portion of the land reverted to the government. 
It was the spring of 1788, when the band of western pilgrims 
had worked their way across the country from New Eng- 
land homes and had assembled at Sumrill’s Ferry, on the 
Youghiogheny river, some thirty miles above Pittsburgh. At 
last all was ready, and the quaint little fleet floated down 
the Ohio. It consisted of the, forty-five ton galley, Ad- 
venture, afterwards re-christened the Mayflower, the three ton 
ferry called the Adelphia and three log canoes. After a five days’ 
voyage this famous flotilla, that was to figure so largely in west- 
ern history, arrived, April 6, 1788, at the mouth of the Mus- 
kingum. ‘No colony in America,” said Washington, “was ever 
settled under such favorable auspices as that which has just com- 
menced at the Muskingum. Information, property, and strength 
will be its characteristics. I know many of the settlers person- 
ally, and there were never men better calculated to promote the 
welfare of such a community.” There were forty-eight men in 
the Ohio Mayflower; they were made of similar stuff, if not the 
same stock as the forty-one men who plowed the deep in the 
original Mayflower and landed on the bleak New England shore 
(1620). Both were Pilgrim stock “pithed with hardihood.” 
The voyagers of the latter pilgrimage founded the first colony 
in Ohio, and called it Marietta. Their new home was pictur- 
esquely pitched at the confluence of the Ohio and the Muskingum. 
Oddly enough in the precincts of their classically laid out town 
was an imposing mound, the silent and mysterious monument 
-of that elder prehistoric race that roamed the forests or the fields 
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ere man’s records began. Strange contact on this spot, of the 
people buried in oblivion and the representatives of the New 
American civilization — the race that is to be. Marietta was at 
once the seat of government of the newly made Northwest Ter- 
ritory. The first Fourth of July (1788) on Ohio soil, indeed in 
the Northwest, was celebrated in genuine New England style. 
Thirteen guns from Fort Harmar ushered in the Republic’s 
natal day, and the same rang through the hills at eventide. A 
banquet was served in the “bowery” on the banks of the Mus- 
kingum and toasts were drank. The menu on that memorable 
occasion embraced almost exclusively buffalo and bear meat, ven- 
ison steak and the wild game of the season. Delmonico never 
did better. Several invited ‘Indians were present, and wonder- 
ingly enjoyed the festivities, all, it is said, except the cannon- 
ading. The fort guns were unpleasantly suggestive. At dark 
the fort was illumined, not with electric lights, but tallow dips: 
and bark fires. It was midnight ere the patriotism was extin- 
guished. 


ARRIVAL OF GOVERNOR ST. CLAIR. 


On the oth of July the newly appointed territorial governor, 
Arthur St. Clair, arrived at Fort Harmar. St. Clair was a vet- 
eran soldier of both the French and Revolutionary Wars, a 
trained officer and an accomplished gentleman, a stirling patriot, 
a personal friend of Washington, and president of Congress when 
the Ordinance of the Northwest was passed. He was received 
with all the ceremony and pageantry the infant colony could 
supply. He was welcomed in the “bowery” by General Putnam, 
the judges and secretary of the territory, and “prominent citi- 
zens” — many had arrived since the first comers. And so the 
governmental machinery of the great West was officially set in 
motion. One of the first acts of the governor was to establish 
Washington county, which was made to include nearly half of the 
present Ohio. And now the tide of emigration set in. Another 
land purchase, second only to that of the Ohio Company, was made 
in 1787— the Miami purchase of Symmes’ tract of one million 
acres, lying on the north bank of the Ohio between the two 
Miami rivers. Three colonies were planted in this tract in the 
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year 1788; Columbia, at the mouth of the Little Miami; Losanti- 
ville, opposite the mouth of the Licking river; and North Bend, 
at the farthest northern sweep of the Ohio west of the Kanawha. 
For a time each one of these settlements aspired to the leader- 
ship but the second, Losantiville, founded December 24, 1788, 
having been chosen as the seat of a military post, and also as the 
county seat of Hamilton county, soon outstripped both its com- 
petitors. It was renamed by St. Clair, Cincinnati, a name bor- 
rowed from the celebrated society of Revolutionary officers of 
which he was a prominent member. Here lived the Governor, 
and here sat the first Territorial Legislature. 


SCIOTO COMPANY. 


A neighboring settlement that deserves more notice than 
we can give it was the peculiar and rather picturesque 
colony of Gallipolis. This colony was an unfortunate out- 
come of the Scioto Company, a sort of side issue of the Ohio 
Company. This enterprise was instigated by William Duer, sec- 
retary of the Government Board of Treasury. He was a schemer 
that would do credit in his methods to the most advanced “pro- 
motor” of to-day’s western city “booms.” Duer attached his 
project in a way to the negotiations of the Ohio Company. Be- 
sides the actual purchase made by the Ohio Company, Manassah 
Cutler and Winthrop Sargent personally got from the govern- 
ment “for themselves and associates’ an option to further pur- 
chase some three million acres adjoining the lands of the Ohio 
Company. An interest in thi$ “option” was granted to Duer, Tup- 
per, Putnam and others. Joel Barlow was made agent for the 
enterprise, and sent to Paris to seek customers. As the Scioto 
Company really had no title, Barlow could only sell the “right 
of pre-emption.” Barlow arrived (June, 1788) in Paris amid 
the ominous rumblings of the approaching French Revolution. 
His American lands were exploited and advertised as havens of 
profit and peace for the distracted and Bourbon burdened French- 
men. Fora year Barlow pushed his project. It was the popular 
topic of the voluble French capital. Volney, the celebrated 
French writer of that period, said “Nothing was talked of in every 
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circle but the paradise that was opened for Frenchmen in the 
Western wilderness, the free and happy life to be led on the blissful 
banks of the Scioto.” Curious coincidence of history, the denizens 
of storm-ridden Paris looking to the forest fastnesses of Ohio as a 
refuge from the horrors in store for them at home. While the 
infuriated mob was leveling the Bastile, Barlow was disposing of 
his option titles to deluded patrons and publishing pamphlets in 
aid of the French Revolution. A French company for American 
emigration was formed, called “the Company of the Scioto.” 
Some hundreds invested and sailed for their American possessions. 
They were not constructed for pioneer pursuits. They were 
artists and artisans, tailors, barbers and laundrymen, indeed, 
many were “gentlemen of quality,” some with titles and the others 
were skilled in only those occupations that ‘polish the frequenter of 
the drawing room. Life in a Parisian parlor was different from 
life in the Ohio woods. The first invoice of these infatuated 
Gallicans arrived at the site they called Gallipolis Oct. 20, 1790. 
They were not the Frenchmen of the days of La Salle and Cham- 
plain. Their rosy dreams were soon dispelled. They were not 
the possessors of an Eldorado but the purchasers of a “gold 
brick.””’ The Ohio Company, or leading members thereof, did the 
best they could to help the strangers from France who found, in- 
stead of a home, a titleless, howling wilderness, made more than 
desolate by the prowling Indian. The lurid endurances of the 
Reign of Terror would have been tame compared to their exper- 
iences in unbroken forest with wild beasts and savage men. 
They drifted on west to the French settlements, Kaskaskia, Vin- 
cennes, Detroit and elsewhere. Some cast their lot with the Ohio 
Company. Congress, in 1795, granted these defrauded emigrants 
twenty-four thousand acres in Scioto county. 


DIVERSE SETTLEMENTS IN OHIO. 


Of the various phases and conditions of the eastern emigra- 
tion Ohiowards, it is not here pertinent to speak at any length. 
The Virgina Military District, embracing six thousand five hun- 
dred and seventy square miles of the fairest part of Ohio, be- 
came the seat of a group of settlements, the families of which 
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were the Virginia -veterans, entitled by service in the Revo- 
lution to. the homes in this land, for that purpose set aside by 
the government. General Nathaniel Massie and Governor Dun- 
can McArthur laid out the town of Chillicothe in this district. 
These Virginia colonies drew to themselves numbers of able 
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and accomplished men who exercised a marked influence upon the 
nascent society of Ohio. The Western Reserve was regarded 
as the next center of early colonization within the limits of Ohio; 
when with the other states, Connecticut (1786) ceded to the 
United States her claim to the Western lands, she “reserved” 
a strip along Lake Erie in the northeastern part of Ohio. It 
was called New Connecticut or the Western Reserve and included 
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some four million acres. In 1796 Connecticut sold the Western 
Reserve (exclusive of the Firelands) to the Connecticut Land 
Company. General Moses Cleveland was the advance agent of 
that company. He and his associates landed from New Eng- 
land at the mouth of the Conneaut Creek, July 4, 1796. It was 
the opening of emigration for New England and the Middle 
States to northern Ohio. As General R. B. Cowen has concisely 
noted in a recent address, “In Ohio we had some five centers of 
original settlement by people of different origin. At one point 
known as the ‘Symmes Purchase,’ lying betwee: the Great and 
the Little Miami Rivers, the pioneers were chiefly from New 
Jersey, with a dash of Huguenot, Swedish, Holland and English 
blood. East of it the Virginia Military District, with its center 
at Chillicothe, the first settlers came principally from Virginia 
and were of English lineage, with a tincture of Norman and 
Cavalier. At Marietta, the first settlement in Ohio, the pioneers 
were from Massachusetts and other New England states. Their 
fathers were English Protestants who emigrated thither in search 
of religious freedom. In the century and a half since their mi- 
gration from Europe they had drawn widely apart from the Vir- 
ginians and the other colonies and acquired an individualism 
all their own. On the ‘Seven Ranges,’ so called, extending from 
the Ohio River north to the fortieth parallel, being the first of 
the surveys and sales of public lands in Ohio, the first settlers 
were of Pennsylvania, some of the Quaker stock introduced by 
William Penn, others of Dutch, Irish, Scotch and Scotch-Irish. 
On the Western Reserve they were of Puritan stock, from Con- 
necticut, with center at Cleveland. West of the “Seven Ranges” 
to the Scioto River and south to the Greenville Treaty line was the 
United States Military Reservation, where the first settlers were 
holders of the bounty land warrants for military service and they 
came from all the states and from beyond the sea.” 

These series of settlements are barely mentioned to exhibit the 
diverse but admirable character of Ohio’s first citizens in point of 
time. They were mainly of the “best blood” of the early colonies. 
The Vanguard of Ohio’s pioneers were the heroes who had fought 
for independence at a sacrifice of property and all worldly pros- 
pects, and now sought to found a state worthy their last efforts 
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and fitting to be the home of their children. Ohio in its found- 
ers is peculiarly, almost exclusively the child of the American 
‘Revolution. One difference between French and American col- 
onization in the Northwest is strikingly shown by the fact that on 
April 7, 1788, when Marietta was founded the village of Sault 
St. Marie was 120 years old. The Latin was a failure as a col- 
onizer. He was not progressive. He was not a seizer of oppor- 
tunity. 
THE ENGLISH AND INDIAN WAR. 


These scarred veterans of Bunker Hill, Trenton, Monmouth, 
Stony Point, Saratoga and a hundred battles of the Revolution, 
were not yet to enjoy the peace merited by their past honors and 
patriotic labors. The Northwest Territory, the Ohio Valley, had 
passed to the United States and had been opened to their people. 
But the Indians were still in a large measure its occupants and 
in some degree its possessors. Nor was the last enemy of the 
American, the British, entirely expelled or even suppressed. The 
Revolution, though some years since a “closed incident” to the 
New England states, still dragged its weary length along the 
frontiers of the great west. It will be recalled that according 
to some of the articles (IV, V and VI) of the Paris Treaty 
(1783) it was agreed that the creditors on either side should meet 
with no lawful impediment to the recovery of the full value in 
sterling money of all bona fide debts heretofore contracted ; Con- 
gress was to recommend to the state legislatures provision for 
the restitution of all estates, rights and properties which had been 
confiscated from the British’subjects, etc. ; and there was to be no 
future (after the peace) confiscations of property because of any 
part individuals had taken in the War. As an indemnity or 
security on the American part to the Brtish government for these 
agreements, Great Britain for some thirteen years (1783-1796) 
retained possession of a large part of our territory or at least 
continued a dominion over certain sections by uninterrupted oc- 
cupancy of numerous posts of fortified stations, and this in viola- 
tion of England’s promise “with all convenient speed * * * 
to withdraw all their armies, garrisons and fleets from the 
United States and from every post, place and harbor within the 
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same.’ These posts to which his Majesty still clung, with British 
bull dog tenacity, were Michillimakinak, (Mackinac), Detroit, 
Niagara, Oswego, Oswegatchie, (Ogdenburg), Point au Fer 
and Dutchman’s Point, and Presque Isle, (Erie), and at the mouth 
of the Sandusky and Miami (Maumee) Rivers. While the pre- 
tense of England for holding these posts was the fulfillment on 
our side of the Treaty, the real causes were desire to retain the 
advantages these points afforded for British agents to carry on 
the fur trade and more especially for the purposes of perpetuating 
from these centers the Indian hostility to the Americans. The 
British government desired to keep control and influence over 
the Indians to the end that the trade (fur) be secured and that 
in case of war with America or Spain, the tomahawk and the 
scalping knife might once more be called into requisition. Great 
Britian hoped the league of states would prove a “rope of sand” 
and would soon dissolve and an opportunity be afforded to bring 
back the new republic to colonial dependence. The Indians were 
assured of the friendship and sympathy of their former English 
allies. They were given to understand that they would be cared 
for. The Indian with this “moral” support at his back was not 
long in renewing his protests at the occupation by the American 
of his beloved Ohio valley. In studying the events of American 
Western history from now (1783) to the close of the War of 
1812 this British background must not be lost to sight. One of 
the first duties with which Governor St. Clair was charged was 
the negotiation of a treaty of peace with the Indians. In 1789 
at Fort Harmar a treaty was concluded with several tribes located 
in that vicinity, whereby the Indians relinquished their claims to 
a large part of Ohio. But only certain tribes entered into this 
agreement. Many others refused to be bound by it. They de- 
manded that the whites should retire beyond (south and east) 
of the Ohio. The long Indian War ensued; in which the Red- 
men had the sympathy, and at times the actual support of the 
British. The Indians began to feel the pressure of the white 
settlements in Ohio and elsewhere. They began, more or less at 
the instigation of the British agents, to commit depredations and 
destroy property and even lives of the settlers in Ohio. 
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HARMAR’S EXPEDITION. 


General Josiah Harmar, a Revolutionary veteran, was ap- 
pointed Commander-in-Chief of the United States army Septem- 
ber 29, 1789, and was at once directed to proceed against -the 
Indians. He centered a force of some fifteen hundred men at 
Fort Washington (Cincinnati). His army consisted of some 
three hundred regulars and eleven hundred “militia,” which 
really meant indiscriminate volunteers mostly from Kentucky, 
aged men and inexperienced boys, many of whom had never 
fired a gun; “there were guns without locks and barrels without 
stocks, borne by men who did not know how to oil a lock or fit 
a flint.” With this “outfit” General Harmar proceeded (Sep- 
tember 30, 1790), into the heart of the Indian country, around 
the head waters of the Maumee and the Miami. The Indians, 
less than two hundred, say the historians, led by the Miami 
warrior Chief Little Turtle, divided the army, defeated and 
routed them, Harmar, chagrined and humiliated retreated to 
Fort Washington after suffering great loss of men. It was a 
stunning blow for the New Republic, and created dismay and 
terror among the Ohio settlers. The Indians were highly elated 
and emboldened to further and more aggressive attacks upon their 
white enemies. It was now evident to the government that large 
measures must be taken to establish the authority of the United 
States among the Indians and protect their Ohio settlements. 
Washington called Governor St. Clair to Philadelphia, and with 
the approval of Congress placed him in command of an army 
to be organized for a new Indian expedition. 


ST. CLAIR’S EXPEDITION. 


October 4, 1781, General St. Clair, at the head of some three 
thousand troops, hardly better in quality than those under Har- 
mar, set out from Fort Washington. The plan was to proceed 
northward along the present western line of the state and estab- 
lish a line of forts to be properly maintained as permanent points 
for military operation and protection. Forts Hamilton, St. Clair 
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and Jefferson, the latter near Greenville, were erected. But when 
the expedition, now about twenty-five hundred strong, had reached 
a branch of the Wabash in what is now Mercer county, some 
thirty miles from Fort Jefferson, it was attacked by an allied 
force of Indians, fifteen hundred strong under Little Turtle. It 
was a desperate, irregular combat, the troops were completely 
demoralized and panic stricken, and indulged in “a most igno- 
minious flight,’ with the woeful loss of over six hundred killed 
and two hundred and fifty wounded, a loss equal to that of 
the American army at Germantown, when General Washington 
suffered one of the worst defeats and greatest losses of the Rev- 
olution. Great public odium rested on St. Clair, and he asked 
that a committee by Congress be appointed to investigate his 
conduct in the battle. It was done and the report fully exoner- 
ated him. In all the story of Washington’s life there is no more 
human passage than that which narrates how the news of this 
calamity was received by him on a December day while he was 
at dinner. It is related that on this occasion the dignified and 
impassive president gave way to wrath and profanity. The In- 
dian question had now become more serious than ever before, 
and there was great danger of the disaffection spreading among 
the Six Nations. The retention of the posts and the complicity 
of the English agents and garrisons with the Indians, was cause 
for much parleying between the American government and the 
English cabinet. The people of New England were becoming 
restless and impatient over the situation. An unsuccessful cam- 
paign always brings trouble and condemnation upon the govern- 
ment. The condition of affairs tested the sagacity and diplo- 
macy of Washington, the wisdom of Congress and the patience 
and confidence of the people. It was evident that the mutual 
interests, and indeed, combined efforts of the British and the 
Indians in Ohio, must be overcome by no indecisive measures, 
before the Republic could achieve the territorial independence 
which was thought to be assured by the Paris treaty of 1783. 
Washington anxiously scanned the list of officers for a reliable 
successor to St. Clair. The choice finally fell upon Anthony 
Wayne, the dashing, intrepid hero of Ticonderoga, Germantown, 
Monmouth and the stormer of Stony Point. The appointment 
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caused the English some solicitude. They had heard of Wayne. 
Mr. George Hammond, the English Minister to the American 
government wrote home that Wayne was “the most active, vigi- 
lant and enterprising officer in the American army, but his tal- 
ents were purely military.” But they were sufficient. 


WAYNE’S EXPEDITION. 


Wayne arrived at Fort Washington April, 1793, and by 
October had recruited his army and was ready to move. He 
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cautiousiy crept his way into the interior as far as Fort Green- 
ville, which he erected, and where he spent the winter, and from 
whence he forwarded a detachment of several hundred to build 
Fort Recovery, in commemoration of the defeat of St. Clair, at 
that point. This fortification was attacked by the advancing 
Indians, one thousand strong, under their puissant general Lit- 
tle Turtle, who made a desperate charge only to be repulsed and 
compelled to retreat. It was their first serious check. In Au- 
gust. 1794, Wayre with his “Legion,” as his army was called, 
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reached the confluence of the Auglaize and Maumee. Here he 
established another link in the chain of forts, named Defiance. 
The Indian allies had concentrated about thirty miles down the 
river at the rapids of the Maumee, near the British fort, Miami, 
one of the retained posts and recently re-occupied by an English 
garrison from Detroit, under the direction of John G. Simcoe, 
lieutenant governor of Canada. Wayne’s forces were three thou- 
sand in number, by this time well trained, hardened and trusty. 
The Indians with some three hundred Canadians and English 
were as numerous. In the hope of avoiding the impending bloody 
encounter, Wayne offered the enemy proposals of peace. Many 
chiefs, the warriors and statesmen cf their people, were present. 
Biue Jacket, the Shawnee chief, was for war to the bitter end. 
His people, he argued, had crushed Braddock, Harmar and St. 
Clair, and Wayne’s turn was next. Little Turtle, the Miami, was 
for peace. True, he allowed, they had defeated the other gen- 
erals of the “long knives” and turned back their expeditions, 
but Wayne was different. He had recently tasted of his valor. 
Now they would meet foemen worthy their steel. But the British 
had rallied the Indian courage and bravado; had urged them to 
confederation and a renewal of their claims for the Ohio coun- 
try: and had nerved them to unrelenting resistance against the 
usurping Americans. The British stockades of Fort Miami, like 
a sheltering shadow, were close at hand, and the Indian cause 
could not fail. There was no alternative but battle. The field 
chosen was at the Falls of the Maumee on the wind swept banks, 
covered with fallen timber. The ground gave the Indians every 
advantage, as they secreted themselves in the tall grass amid the 
branches and roots of the upturned trees. Wayne directed his 
front line to advance and charge with trailed arms, to arouse the 
crouching Indians from their coverts at the point of the bayonet, 
and when they should arise to deliver a close and well pointed 
fire on their backs, followed by an instant charge before they 
might load again. The savages were outwitted and overwhelmed. 
They fled in wild dismay toward the British fort. Wayne’s 
triumph (August 20, 1794,) was complete, the brilliant and dash- 
ing victory of Stony Point was won again. Wayne had become 
the hero of the second Revolution in the Western wilderness, 
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as he had been the victor of early years in the historic fields of 
New England. The name of Wayne was ever after a terror to the 
savages. They called him the “Tornado” and the “Whirlwind.” 
He was mettlesome as the eagle, swift and unerring as the arrow. 
The Indian warfare was shattered. Moreover, the Indians were 
crushed and incensed at the perfidy of the British, who not only 
failed to come to their assistance with troops from Detroit as they 
had promised, but closed the gates of Fort Miami to them 
on their panic stricken retreat from Fallen Timbers. At Green- 
ville Wayne was visited by numerous chiefs and warriors to 
whom he explained that the United States having conquered 
Great Britain, were entitled to the peaceful possession of the 
lake posts, and that the new nation was anxious to make terms 
with the Indians to protect them in the occupation of abundant 
hunting grounds and to compensate them for the lands needed 
by the white settlers. The Indians were prepared to negotiate 
but the British agents, John Graves Simcoe, Alexander McKee 
and Joseph Brant, stimulated them to continue hostilities ; advised 
the Indians to make pretense of peace so as to throw the Amer- 
icans off their guard and thus permit another and more success- 
ful attack. These Machiavelian British miscreants even advised 
the Indians to convey by deed their Ohio land to the king of 
England in trust so as to give the British a pretext for assisting 
them, and in case the Americans refused to abandon their posts 
ait] quit their alleged possessions and go beyond the Ohio on the 
West and South, the allied British and Indians might make a 
general attack and drive the Americans across the river boundary. 

It will thus be seen that England was still (1794) fighting 
the Revolution and endeavoring to regain in Ohio what she had 
lost a dozen years before on the New England coast and the in- 
land western frontier. It is not claimed that the English minis- 
try was a direct and intentional party to these mischievous machin- 
ations, but it is certain that Canadian authorities and British agents 
engaged in them and that the principal—the home government in 
London—could have known and should have known and was thus 
really responsible, if not immediately guilty. Indeed the Lon- 
don government did know for the American government made 
constant complaints. English history is replete with the acts of 
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treaty violation on her part. The practice did not cease with the 
period we are dealing with. But the Indians began to realize their 
critical condition. They had learned at dear cost the power and 
skill of the Americans and the trickery and treachery of the Brit- 
ish. 

GREENVILLE TREATY. 


The famous Greenville Treaty was entered into in August, 
1795, between General Wayne for the United States and the repre- 
sentatives, over eleven hundred in all, and some eleven leading [n- 
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dian tribes. The Indians for certain considerations, payments, 
annuities, etc., agreed “to cede and relinquish forever all their 
claims to the lands lying eastwardly and southwardly of a general 
boundary line” — all of the present Ohio, save the northwest cor- 
ner comprising about one-fourth of the state, which portion the 
Indians held as a Reservation till 1818, when the United States 
bought this land and the Indians then thereon moved westward. 
Almost contemporaneus with the Greenville Treaty the Jay Treaty 
between the United States and England was effected, which pro- 
vided for the evacuation of the British posts in the United States 
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by June 1796. Thus the Revolution beginning with Dunmore’s 
War in 1774, lasted in Ohio for twenty-two years, till 1796. It 
continued in Ohio for a period three times as long as in New Eng- 
land. But at last the American Revolution even in Ohio was 
ended, and a period of peace and prosperous growth was per- 
mitted. The settlements in the southern, eastern and northern 
parts of the state multiplied apace. Rapid strides were made in 
population and cultivation statewards. From the achievement 
of national independence by the Treaty of Paris, 1783, to the pass- 
age of the Ordinance of 1787 the great west so far as it was gov- 
erned at all was governed by the Continental Congress. When 
the new Federal government went into operation, March 4, £789, 
it became necessary to make such changes in the territorial stat- 
utes as would conform them to the new order of things. For the 
most part these changes were that the territorial officers should 
hereafter be appointed by the President instead of by Congress. By 
1790 the thirteen original states had each in turn ratified the new 
constitution. Vermont joined the sisterhood in the following 
year. Kentucky was the first of the western states to be received, 
with Tennessee next. 


OHIO ADMITTED TO THE UNION. 


By the Ordinance of 1787 whenever the Northwest Territory 
should contain five thousand free males, of adult age, the people 
should be allowed to elect a legislature and enact all necessary 
laws for the territorial government. The required population 
having been reached, in pursuance of a call issued by Governor 
- St. Clair, a legislature was elected on December 3, 1798. There 
were twenty-two members representing the nine counties into 
which the territory had been divided, viz: Hamilton, Ross, Wayne, 
Adams, Washington, Jefferson, St. Clair, Randolph and Knox. 
The first legislative session convened at Cincinnati, September 
16, 1799 and elected William Henry Harrison territorial delegate 
to the National Congress. On account of the wide expanse of 
country embraced within the Northwest Territory, it was found 
difficult to administer the affairs of government in its remote parts. 
To obviate this difficulty the Territory was divided by Congress 
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in 1800 into the territories of Ohio and Indiana, the latter having 
its capital at Vincennes. Early in 1802 a census was taken in the 
eastern (Ohio) division of the territory and it was found to-con- 
tain forty-five thousand and twenty-eight persons. The Ordi- 
nance of 1787 required sixty thousand inhabitants to entitle the 
district to become a state and yet a petition was made to Congress 
for a law empowering the inhabitants of that division to call a con- 
vention and form a constitution preparatory to the establishment 
of a state government. On April 30, 1802 an Enabling Act was 
passed by Congress authorizing the’ call of a convention to form 
a state constitution. The election was held, as provided in said 
Enabling Act, to choose the members of the constitutional conven- 
tion to meet at Chillicothe on the first Monday of November, 1802. 
The convention assembled on that date. It was in session until 
November 29. It agreed upon the form of a state constitution 
and did not require its submission to the people, as this was not 
conditioned by the Enabling Act of Congress. When the state 
convention adopted the constitution for the proposed new state, it 
also passed a resolution accepting the Enabling Act of April 30, 
1802, by Congress with certain other alterations and modifications 
which it asked Congress to grant. Congress formulated these 
new concessions into a bill which it passed March 3, 1803 on which 
day Ohio became the seventeenth state in the Union. 











THE FIRELANDS GRANT. 
BY CLARENCE D, LAYLIN. 


[This article is the outgrowth of a paper read before the Political 
Science Club of Ohio State University. The discussion which followed 
the reading of the paper among members of that club led to further inves- 
tigation, the result of which is the article as here produced.—Eniror. } 


In treating of the settlement of new countries, the general 
and proper method is to recite the history of its pioneer days. 
Without the efforts of the men who go into the forests and make 
the first clearings, the development of the country is impossible. 
But it has often been true that the history of a new land begins, 
not with the first settlement, but rather with the first step which 
made that settlement possible. A complete history of any re- 
gion will include every act which bore upon its inception and 
growth. So it has been with our nation. The history of Massa- 
chusetts begins back in England; and we are taken to Holland 
before we finally reach the Western Continent, if we wish to trace 
the history of New England through all its phases. A history 
of Pennsylvania must include the circumstances under which 
William Penn obtained his grant of territory. For, if there 
were no record of that grant, land titles in Pennsylvania would 
be set at nought. So it is with the opening of the western 
lands. The “Western Movement” was not all of it in the for- 
ests and on the plains of the Mississippi valley. A considerable 
part of it never got farther than some land office in the East. 
This part of our early history is seldom given much notice, but 
it is a part that must be reckoned with in order that every factor 
contributing to the opening of the new country may have recog- 
nition. 

Among the regions of the west that were opened up in this 
manner, there is none that has a more interesting and peculiar 
history than the Firelands of the Western Reserve. Here, an ac- 
count of the circumstances leading up to settlement is necessary 
to the understanding of the first facts of its history, and some of 
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the features of its present situation. It is a fact more or less 
widely known that the Firelands occupy, in general, the western 
extremity of the Western Reserve; it is also well known that they 
were awarded by the state of Connecticut to the sufferers by fire 
and otherwise from British raids during the War of the Revolu- 
tion. But the full circumstances under which the grant was made, 
and the manner in which it was taken advantage of by the 
sufferers, together with the surmounting of the difficulties in 
the way of the use of the land by the grantees are not matters 
of common knowledge. 

It has been implied that in treating this side of a historical 
subject, it is best to find primary causes first. Therefore, in 
order to get the proper perspective and starting point from which 
to trace the history of the Firelands, it is necessary to give an 
idea of the depredations which gave cause for their origin. 

The State of Connecticut was at no time the theatre of the 
active operations of the War of the Revolution. None of the 
greater campaigns were carried on within its borders, nor is its 
soil made sacred by any famous battle. But the war did not 
terminate without leaving here, as well as elsewhere, evidence 
of its existence in a trail of death and destruction. From its 
position of isolation from a military standpoint, the state be- 
came a convenient location for arsenals for the rather scanty sup- 
plies of the patriots. But inasmuch as the British occupied 
New York city during the greater part of the war, it was natural 
that they did not allow these stores to be collected with ‘im- 
punity in a place so easy of access as Connecticut is from that 
city. Nor were they to be expected to allow the sheltered ports 
of the north Sound coast to be havens for the privateers which so 
harried their commerce. It became necessary from their point 
of view to destroy the supplies which kept accumulating in Con- 
necticut. As for making a conquest of the colony, that was 
out of the question, because of the intensely patriotic sentiment 
of the people, and because of its settlement in a number of towns 
of equal importance, rendering it impossible for a hostile force 
of moderate size to control the colony from any one strategic 
point. Consequently, their incursions took the form of raids of 
destruction and plunder; they struck swiftly, generally by night, 
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burned and destroyed what they could, and then retired be- 
fore any considerable force could be gathered against them. 

Nine towns suffered from the destroying expeditions of the 
British. The first of these to be attacked was Danbury. This 
town was a depot for the military stores of the colonists in the 
early part of the war. In 1777, Governor Tyron, with two thou- 
sand British troops, entered the place and destroyed the supplies, 
together with nineteen dwelling houses, a meeting house, and 
twenty-two stores and barns. 

In 1779, an expedition of a rather more wanton nature was 
made. Tyron, with three thousand troops, and a fleet of forty- 
eight vessels, under command of Admiral Sir George Collier, 
made a descent upon the coast at New Haven, and in the course 
of the foray plundered and laid waste the towns of New Haven, 
Fairfield and Norwalk. Upon this expedition, destruction of 
property was accompanied by most revolting cruelty. In Fair- 
field and Norwalk, but few houses were left standing. In New 
Haven many of the inhabitants were slaughtered, and many more 
treated with the utmost indignity. 


In 1781, a similar descent was made upon New London 
and Groton, by an expedition composed largely of loyalist troops, 
and commanded by Benedict Arnold, himself a native of that 
very region. Arnold seems not to have intended the wholesale 
destruction which actually did take place, and lays the almost 
total annihilation of New London, the expedition against which 
town he personally commanded, to an explosion of gunpowder. 
But the inevitable result of a raid with even partial destruction 
for its purpose ensued; the Whole commercial portion of the 
town of New London was destroyed, and many of the dwelling 
houses, also. Across the river, at Groton, the losses were of a 
different nature. A hundred and fifty brave spirits of the town 
occupied the little fort which commanded the place. They were 
attacked by eight hundred British. Such defense was heroic, 
but futile. After inflicting great loss upon the British, the few 
that were left in the fort surrendered, only to be butchered by 
their enraged conquerors. Eighty-five men were killed and sixty 
wounded. 
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Similar raids were made against the towns of Greenwich 
and Ridgefield. Great suffering naturally resulted from these 
raids. Many families were rendered destitute and homeless. It 
was perfectly natural, therefore, for the new State to endeavor 
to compensate those who had been losers in its behalf. Conse- 
quently, the sufferers repeatedly petitioned the assembly for re- 
lief. The state for a time afforded limited and inadequate aid 
by abatement of taxes, but such measures fell far short of com- 
pensating the. petitioning sufferers for their losses. 

Finally, in May, 1787, the memorialists made a special effort. 
In unusually strong terms, they complained of previous neglect, 
asserted the justice of their claim, and earnestly urged the atten- 
tion of the Assembly. This petition was signed by one represen- 
tative from each of the towns. This memorial attracted the at- 
tention of the assembly to such a degree that a special joint com- 
mittee was appointed, to which the petition was referred. This 
committee consisted of one member from the upper house, and 
five from the lower house. 

This committee did not report until October, 1787. They 
then said that for want of exhibits, certificates and vouchers, 
they were unable to present either a correct statement of the 
losses sustained by the various towns, or,.on the other hand, of 
the relief already granted to the sufferers by the state. But they 
recommended that the houses, furniture, etc., destroyed by the 
enemy ought to be paid for by the state, and at their just value. 
Furthermore, they stated that, in their opinion, the only. means 
within the power and resources of the state was in the Western 
Lands. 

The report was approved, but no action was taken upon its 
recommendation, on account of the lack of data upon which 
as a basis they could make any compensation. The matter was 
then seemingly lost sight of for a while, and action upon it was 
postponed from session to session. Meanwhile, the condition of 
the sufferers did not grow any better. 

Finally, in 1790, citizens of Fairfield and Norwalk presented 
a new petition. Acting upon this, the Assembly appointed a com- 
mittee of three to compile a full report of the losses of the peti- 
tioners, and others who had undergone similar misfortunes, thus 
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including all the sufferers within the scope of the instructions. 
This committee entered upon its work immediately. By means 
of taking sworn statements and vouchers, and with the aid of the 
petitions that had been presented from time to time, with the 
sworn statements accompanying them, the committee took a com- 
plete census of the sufferers and return of the amount of their 
losses. This task was a large one, however, and it was not until 
May, 1792, that the work was so far completed as to enable the 
Assembly to take action upon its findings. 

This report ascertained the number of sufferers to be about 
one thousand, eight hundred and seventy, distributed as follows: 
Greenwich, 283 persons; Norwalk, 287; Fairfield, 269; Danbury, 
187; New and East Haven, 410; New London, 275; Ridgefield, 
65, and Groton, 92 persons. The full list of sufferers, with losses 
appended, accompanied the report of the committee, and was 
incorporated in the action finally taken by the assembly. The 
nomenclature in these lists forms an interesting study by itself. 
The peculiar characteristics of these names indicate in an inter- 
esting manner some of the features of the life of the place and 
period. In the first place, the final “wood” and “ing” and many 
other such points give a sure index to the sturdy English an- 
cestry from which the bearers of such family names came. And 
then, the number of different family names in a list is small, and 
nearly every family is represented by several, sometimes many 
heads of houses. Concerning the given names, too, there are a 
few curious facts. One name seems to run in the family for 
several generations, for we find many juniors, seconds and thirds, 
with scarcely any middle names. And then there are of course 
many of the quaint Old Testament names which characterize 
the times. 

The final loss aggregated £161,548, 11s, 64d, or $538,445.26. 
Of this amount, New London lost one-third, Norwalk and Fair- 
field nearly a third more, and the remainder was divided among 
the other six towns. The average personal loss was $287.91, the 
individual losses varying from $8,845.31 to 42c. 

The Connecticut Assembly upon the presentation of this re- 
port, took immediate action, May, 10, 1792, in the form of the 
following grant: 
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“At a general assembly of the State of Connecticut, 
holden at Hartford on the second Thursday of May, 
A. D. 1792. 

“Upon the memorial of the inhabitants of the towns 
of Fairfield and Norwalk, showing to this assembly that 
many of the inhabitants of said towns suffered great 
losses by the devastations of the enemy during the 
late war, praying a compensation therefor, anda re- 
port of a committee appointed by this assembly 
at this session held at MHartford, in May, 1791, 
to ascertain .... the amount of the losses of said memor- 
alists, and others under similar circumstances ..... 
and also to ascertain the advancements which have been 
made for sufferers by abatement of taxes or otherwise, 
and to report the same, with their opinion relative to 
the ways and means of affording for the relief...... 

“Resolved, By this assembly, that there be and here- 
by are released and quit-claimed to the sufferers hereafter 
named...... five hundred thousand acres of land belong- 
ing to this State, lying west of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, and bounding northerly on the shore of Lake 
Erie, beginning at the West Line of said lands and 
extending eastward to a line running northerly and 
southerly parallel to the east line of said tract...., and 
extending the whole width of such lands, and easterly 
so far as to make said quantity of five hundred thousand 
acres.... to be divided to and among the said sufferers, 
and their legal representatives where they are dead, in 
proportion to the several sums annexed to their names, as 
follows in the annexed list.” 


The grant was thus made, but the use of the land by the 
grantees was as far away as ever. Many problems had to be 
solved before the sufferers could obtain the value of the land. In 
the first place, the land that had been ceded to them lay hun- 
dreds of miles to the west, and was original forest, occupied by 
Indians only. Their title to the land was very much involved 
and was rather doubtful. When these obstacles should have been 
removed, an equitable apportionment would have to be made. To 
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accomplish all these difficult things required some sort of organ- 
ization. Moreover, the sufferers were scattered through the dif- 
ferent towns, and could take no united action. 

The Connecticut Assembly solved the problem of organiza- 
tion by a special act incorporating the sufferers into a body cor- 
porate and politic. The preamble of this act, enacted in May, 
1796, presumably at the suggestion or upon the petition of some 
of the sufferers, after reciting the circumstances and terms of 
the grant, says: 


“The proprietors and grantees of said lands, and 
their assigns reside in different towns, and cannot with- 
out great charge meet together to transact business 
necessary to be done, relative to securing the title to said 
lands, ascertaining the bounds, preventing encroach- 
ments, laying taxes to defray expenses, making arrange- 
ments fer settlement, or otherwise consulting and adopt- 
ing measures for their mutual and joint interest.” 


The body of the act, laying down the scheme of organiza- 
tion, follows. The title of the corporation was to be “The Pro- 
prietors of the Half-Million Acres of Land ‘Lying South of Lake 
Erie.” The plan of organization was to have its basis in annual 
meetings of the grantees or their legal representatives in each 
town. These meetings were to choose Agents, and these agents 
were to constitute the board of directors of the land company 
which was thus virtually formed. The representation of each 
town upon the Board of Agents was to be determined by the 
aggregate loss of the sufferers of this town. In like manner, suf- 
frage in the local meetings was to be proportioned to the amount 
of the individual loss. The board of directors was to have an 
annual meeting, and to hold adjourned meetings, if necessary 
to the transaction of business of the grantees, which was placed 
entirely in their hands. 

Such were the general features of the organization of this 
company, for the corporation amounted virtually to a land com- 
pany. The balance of the act refers mainly to the fees of officers, 
provides for the laying and collecting of taxes, — for the cor- 
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poration was a body politic as well as corporate, and arranges 
details, such as the responsibility of individuals, etc. 

Although this measure was enacted in May, 1796, it is im- 
probable that the company did anything more than to keep itself 
in existence for over seven years. The solution of none of the 
main problems named in the preamble of the act, which stood 
in the way of apportionment among the sufferers and occupation 
by them of the land, was attempted until an act incorporating the 
sufferers under the laws of the new State of Ohio, was passed 
by the legislature of that state in 1803. In fact, it is probable 
that little, if anything, was done by the Connecticut corporation ; 
after 1803 the company operated exclusively under the laws of 
Ohio, and accomplished practically all of the objects of its original 
incorporation after that year. The reasons for this delay are 
matters of conjecture. It was probably impracticable to make 
any efforts under the laws of Connecticut, while it was certain 
that a new state would be formed containing the territory of the 
Firelands, and under whose territorial jurisdiction the title of the 
land would have to be held. At the same time, the original 
holders of the land, the Indians, were still disputing the title to 
the same territory. Settlement was impossible without a conflict 
with the natives. Inasmuch as the State of Connecticut was 
directly interested in getting these matters of title to the Western 
Reserve cleared up, as will be later described, it is unlikely that 
the Firelands proprietors ever had anything to do in an official 
way with taking the initiative in this matter. It is more likely 
that they had to wait until the state had settled its part of the 
matter before the company could proceed. By the time these 
questions had been disposed of, Ohio had become a state, and 
the Proprietors incorporated in that state, in order to secure the 
title to their land. These reasons probably account for the seven 
years of inaction on the part of the company. During this time, 
the business transacted by the directors could scarcely have 
exceeded in importance the collection of taxes of maintenance. 

The Proprietors were incorporated in Ohio in May, 1803, 
by an act of the legislature practically identical with the original 
act in Connecticut. The few differences which we find arise from 
the fact that the second act was a renewal, or ratification, made 
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doubtless under the supervision of the directors of the company. 
Thus the second act in some matters removed features that were 
probably superfluous, in others its provisions were made with 
reference to the state of the company at that time. For instance, 
instead of merely providing the method of election of directors, 
the Ohio act names nine persons as the first incumbents, these 
men probably being in office at that time under the old act. In 
this manner there was no abrupt change in the affairs of the 
company. We find that biennial elections of directors were sub- 
stituted for annual elections by the second act. This was a change 
made doubtless at the advice of the directors. The second act 
fixes the representation of each town on the board arbitrarily, 
while the first act provided that this representation should be 
proportional to the aggregate loss of the community; this is a 
difference in form only, however, as the second act gave to each 
town the number of agents to which it was entitled under the 
first act. 

It was after the Ohio incorporation that the work of the 
company was taken up in earnest. The land was now more acces- 
sible for settlement. The second incorporation gave the acts of 
the company complete security. The way had been cleared for 
them in matters in which the State of Connecticut necessarily 
had to act first. Everything was ready for action. Henceforth 
the history of the Firelands is a history of the transactions of this 
company, which proceeded from this time as rapidly as could be 
expected to a conclusion. With its internal administrative func- 
tions we are little concerned; but we are more directly interested 
in the three distinct objects or operations of the incorporation, 
stated, among the other reasons for the incorporation, in the pre- 
amble of the Connecticut act, and expressly laid down in that 
of the Ohio act. These three principal. problems were: The 
clearing of the title, the surveys, and the apportionment. It was 
necessary first of all that the title be cleared, before it was pos- 
sible to go upon the land for any purpose. Then surveys had 
to be made, both to determine the extent of the land, and to 
afford a basis for the apportionment. Then an equitable and 
just distribution of the land among the sufferers and grantees 
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in proportion to the value of each claim, was to be the final work 
of the incorporation. Each of these special lines of work affords 
an interesting subject for investigation. 

By treaty with France in 1763, England’s claim to what is 
now Ohio was definitely established, at least so far as any other 
European power was concerned. But her sovereigns had, at 
one time and another, made conflicting grants of charters to 
various land companies and colonies. Thus, James I granted to 
the London Company the land extending two hundred miles 
north of Old Point Comfort, “west and northwest.” This grant 
was made in 1609. In 1620, the same sovereign granted to the 
Council of Plymouth all the land lying between the fortieth and 
the forty-eighth parallels, which grant would naturally conflict 
with the London Company’s grant. Charles II in 1662 granted 
to the Patentees of Connecticut the land from the present boun- 
dary of Massachusetts to the sea on the south, to Narragansett 
Bay on the east, and to the Pacific on the west. Two years later 
the same monarch granted to his brother, the Duke of York, the 
land between the Delaware and the St. Croix, without stipulation 
as to western extent. It will be seen that these grants are very 
conflicting, and that each of them included the strip since known 
as the Western Reserve. 

At the conclusion of the Revolution, the United States suc- 
ceeded to the claims of England south of the St. Lawrence. Each 
state continued the claims it had‘urged asa colony. Conflicts took 
place before the Revolution was fairly over. Finally, bloodshed 
occurred between Pennsylvanians and men from Connecticut 
claiming land in Pennsylvania under the original Connecticut 
grant. Foreseeing a condition of chaos and possible disruption 
at the very outset, if these conflicts continued to occur, Congress, 
under the Confederation, repeatedly urged the contesting states 
to cede their claims to the central government. Virginia was 
the first to comply. In 1784, she ceded all claims north of the 
Ohio river, with the exception of a reservation for military lands. 
Massachusetts followed, ceding all claims, this willingness to 
part with her western lands being due to her possession of what 
is now the State of Maine. Connecticut, having in mind no 
scheme of military bounty, was yet loath to part with her western 
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claims, because of her limitations in the east. Consequently, 
when she did cede, in May, 1786, the cession began 120 miles 
west of the Pennsylvania line, thus reserving, by default of men- 
tion, the remainder, lying between that longitude and the Penn- 
sylvania line. Her view was that the acceptance of her cession 
by Congress, without dispute on this point, secured to her a clear 
title to the part not ceded. In other words, Connecticut believed 
that Congress had by tacit understanding recognized her title 
to the Western Reserve. ; 

Now in 1795, the State of Connecticut had sold the remainder 
of the Western Reserve, outside of the Firelands, to a land com- 
pany, known as the Connecticut Land Company, in addition to 
the Firelands grant of 1792. Meanwhile, the United States did 
not share in the opinion of Connecticut as to the ownership of the 
Western Reserve. In 1794 General Wayne culminated a war 
with the Indians of the region by a victory at Fallen Timbers. It 
was understood that this victory was to be followed by a treaty 
with the Indians, which should definitely establish the boundary 
line between the National Lands and those owned by the Indians. 
The Treaty of Greenville, August 3, 1795, extinguished the 
Indian title to one-third of Ohio; but the treaty estahlished the 
boundary which it said should be between the lands of the United 
States and those of the Indians through what is now the Western 
Reserve. This boundary ran along the Cuyahoga river, the Por- 
tage path, and the Tuscarawas; what was to the east, according 
to the treaty, was United States territory; what was to the west 
belonged to the Indians. Connecticut claimed land lying on both 
sides of the line. On the one hand, the Federal government, by 
paying a remuneration for the land, expressly denied the claim of 
Connecticut to that land. On the other hand, the state had 
granted this land out to private corporations, one of which, at 
least, paid taxes to the state for its title in the land. 

In 1796, the Connecticut Land Company started its surveys 
east of the Cuyahoga, on lands stated by the Treaty of Greenville 
to belong to the United States. The surveys were speedily com- 
pleted, and sales of land and settlement at once began. The con- 
flict was thus brought to a head. The claims of each party to 
the dispute were twofold in nature. They embraced not only 
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the fee of the land, but also the right of jurisdiction within the 
boundaries of the land. Congress, wishing to forestall any pos- 
sible trouble, offered to compromise by allowing Connecticut to 
keep the fee of the land, thus rendering the titles of the grantees 
of the state secure, keeping for the central government the right 
of jurisdiction over the territory in question. This offer was 
made April 28, 1800. The state legislature accepted May 30, 
‘and executed a deed of cession of judicial rights accordingly. 

This cleared the title of that part of the Western Reserve 
lying east of the Cuyahoga and the Portage path. But the re- 
mainder, to the west, was still doubtful as to title. The State 
of Connecticut had granted it out between two companies, but 
the Treaty of Greenville stated that the ownership of the land 
was with the Indians. It now devolved upon the Firelands Pro- 
prietors to take action to clear this title. Heretofore, it had been 
the State of Connecticut which had been acting in this regard. 
Now whatever steps were to be taken must be taken by the com- 
pany. Immediately after the Ohio incorporation, measures were 
taken to bring the matter to a conclusion. 

The proprietors first contracted, in company with the Con- 
necticut Land Company, with one William Dean, a man fantiliar 
with the customs of the Indians, to manage the extinguishment 
of their title. The next step was the application to the President 
to appoint a commissioner to negotiate a treaty to be arranged for 
by Dean, between the United States and the Indians. The Pres- 
ident complied, appointing Charles Jewett. Under Dean’s guid- 
ance, Jewett, accompanied by Isaac Mills for the Firelands Pro- 
prietors, and Henry Champion, for the Connecticut Land Com- 
pany, proceeded to Ft. Industry, on the Maumee river, and there 
drew up a treaty with the Indians, extinguishing the Indian title 
to the entire Western Reserve. Jewett represented merely the 
treaty-making power. Four parties signed the treaty, the rep- 
resentative of the government, the representatives of the two land 
companies, and the Indian chiefs. The treaty stipulated that 
the remuneration, $18,916.67, should be paid jointly by the two 
companies. This operation cost the Firelands Proprietors $6,000, 
which sum included the commission of Dean for performing his 
work. This sum was provided for by the regular taxation 
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methods. The treaty was ratified by the Senate of the United 
States, January 25, 1806. Thus, finally, after years of conflict 
and dispute of a legal nature, and three years after the admittance 
of Ohio into the Union, the title of the Firelands was clear, and 
the first portion of the work of the corporation was accomplished. 

Having gained a clear title to the territory, the next under- 
taking was the survey of the land. Taylor Sherman and Guy 
Richards were appointed a committee to effect by contract the 
survey of the lands, and to settle any dispute with the Connecticr't 
Land Company. The result of their labors was a contract be- 
tween the two companies on the one hand, and John McLean 
and James Clark on the other. These men were to run the west- 
ern boundary of the Reserve, starting from a point on the forty- 
first parallel, to be determined by the United States through its 
engineer. They'were then to take a traverse of the Lake shore, 
with a view to the location of the eastern line of the Firelands, 
so as to make the amount of land five hundred thousand acres, 
as per the original grant. This contract was made December 
16, 1805. Maxfield Ludlow, the United States engineer, fixed 
the southwestern corner point, and a company of twelve survey- 
ors commenced the work laid down in the contract. The gov- 
ernment, however, rejected this survey, on account of an error 
in Ludlow’s calculations, which resulted in placing the corner 
point about a mile too far west, thus including too much land in 
the Reserve. This error had occurred in the connection with the 
previous surveys that had been made east of the Cuyahoga, be- 
fore the Treaty of Ft. Industry. 

On the 19th of August, 1807, a new contract was drawn up 
with Almon Ruggles, a member of the first party. Ruggles was 
to make an entirely new survey. He was to ascertain the correct 
southwestern point, place the eastern line, and run the land off 
into townships five miles square, four sections to a township. 
With respect to the irregular townships bordering on the lake, 
he was instructed so to shape and divide them as to make them 
approximately equal to each other and to the remaining townshirs. 
Ruggles completed the work in a satisfactory manner, and his 
surveys are the basis of the present boundaries of the Firelancis. 


Tr oo . . . 
[here are some interesting features connected with this sur- 
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vey. The error in the first survey had, as we have seen, oni 
the corner stake to be placed almost a mile too far west. The 
new stake came in the then almost impenetrable swamp which 
still remains in the southwestern corner of Huron county. The 
minutes of Ruggles’ survey as he approached this point read as 
follows : “117th mile west. We are in danger of our lives.” “118th 
mile west. Sat a post in Hell. I’ve traveled the woods for 
seven years, but never saw so hideous a place as this.” This 
was two miles from the corner post. Another feature of the sur- 
vey is evident from a glance at the map. The specifications for 
the running of the western line were that it should be north and 
south, parallel to the state line. These were also the terms 
of the Treaty of Fort Industry. As a matter of fact, there is an 
angular divergence 4° 40’ to the west, and Ruggles’ field-book 
states that the line was so run, but gives no reason for it. The 
eastern line is parallel to the western, and thus the townships are 
not exactly square, as are those in the eastern portion of the 
Western Reserve. This could not have been an oversight, and 
it seems probable that there was an intention to cheat. There 
is a tradition, handed down among official circles, but nowhete 


in print, that this divergence was made in order to contain 
within the limits of the Firelands the famous Castalia Springs, 
known far and wide among the Indians, which it was feared 
the second survey would exclude. Of course there is no possible 
substantiation for this theory. 


Upon the conclusion of the surveys, the next problem was 
that of apportionment of the lands among the sufferers, or those 
holding their claims by inhertance or purchase. This was the 
objective point toward which the company had been working, 
and the main purpose for which it was incorporated. The hoild- 
ers of claims had changed, both in number and in character. 
Persons of a speculative nature had bought up the claims of the 
original grantees, many of which had been sold for non-payment 
of taxes or dues to the company. These speculators, however, 
seem to have been recruited from among the ranks of the suffer- 
ers themselves, or at least from the neighborhood. 

On the thirtieth of September, 1808, a committee of four 
directors was appointed to adopt a method of exact partition. 
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Their report formed the plan of apportionment ‘adopted by the 
agents on November 8th. The scheme was as follows: The sur- 
veys had divided the land as accurately as possible into thirty equal 
townships, each containing four sections. The total loss was 
£161,548, 11s, 63d. The value of each section was therefore fixed 
at about one one-hundred-and-twentieth of this aggregate loss, or 
£1,344, 7s. Each proprietor was to receive as much land in pro- 
portion to the area of the section as the amount of his claim bore 
relation to the total valuation of the section. The distribution of 
land was made by lot. Everything was based upon the list of 
sufferers annexed to the original grant. Inasmuch as the person- 
nel of the claimholders had changed radically since the first 
grant, made twelve years prior to the time of this apportionment, 
there were two lists. The first list contained the names of the 
original grantees, and formed the basis of the apportionment ; 
the second list, headed “Classified by”, contained the names of 
those who held these original claims by purchase or inheritance 
at the time of the allotment. There were no large individual 
holdings, but often one man or group of men had enough land 
to give them the preponderance in a township. Hence, we find, 
among the names of the Firelands townships, together with those 
of the old Connecticut towns, as, Norwalk, New London, etc., 
titles derived from the names of prominent landholders or direc- 
tors. Because of the method of distribution by lot, a man hold- 
ing several separate claims might have his land scattered in 
different sections of a township. 
With the accomplishment of the apportionment of the land, 
the work of the company came to an end. It only remained 
for the directors to finish a few detailed matters in regard to the 
location of highways, a work that had been begun as soon as the 
surveys had been completed. Upon the completion of its external 
labors, and the final settlement of its internal affairs, the board of 
directors of the incorporated proprietors of the Sufferers’ Land 
finished its deliberations by asking that its minutes and papers 
as an incorporation of the State of Ohio be preserved among 
the records of Huron County. The board then adjourned without 


day. The Firelands were ready for the’ Pioneers. 
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EXCAVATIONS OF THE ADENA MOUND. 


BY WILLIAM C. MILLS, B. SC. 


(Curator Ohio State Archacological and Historical Society.) 


The Adena mound, so named by Governor Worthington, and 
owned by his estate until a few years ago, was thoroughly exam- 
ined by the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society 
under the direction of its curator during the summer of Igol. 
The mound is located 14 miles from the northwestern part of 
the city of Chillicothe, in the valley of the Scioto River. Stand- 
ing upon the summit of this mound one could see, looking di- 
rectly to the north, the noted Mound City so named by Squier 
and Davis, and examined by them in 1846; looking to the south 
the Chillicothe group of mounds could be seen, which were ex- 
amined by Fowke, Moorehead and others; directly to the east 
could be seen the Scioto River, and to the west is the large hill 
upon which is located the mansion called Adena, which was the 
home of Governor Worthington. Near the mound, and at the 
foot of this hill, is Lake Ellensmere, which played a very important 
part in the construction of this mound. In 1798, when Governor 
Worthington came to Ohio, he purchased the land upon which 
this mound was located, and it has since been owned by the heirs 
until a few years ago, when it was sold to Mr. Joseph Froehlich, 
consequently the mound had been preserved for more than 100 
years. In the course of time the present owner found that it 
was quite an expense to keep this mound in a good condition, 
and as it occupied a large tract of fine alluvial bottom land, which 
was valuable for agricultural purposes, he decided upon its com- 
plete removal. On the 21st of June a contract was entered into with 
Mr. Froehlich to remove this mound, the greater part of the soil 
of which it was composed to be placed in a cut made by the B. & 
O. Railroad, which is perhaps fifty yards away. The mound, at 
the time work began, was 26 feet high measuring from the south 
side, 26 feet 9 inches measuring from the north side, with a cir- 
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cumference of 445 feet. The north side of the mound was cov- 
ered with an undergrowth of small trees and briars, making it 
almost impossible of ascent, while on the south side the mound 
was not so densely covered and a path was easily made to the 
top of the mound, where the work began. Until last year the 
mound was covered with a growth of trees each ranging in diame-~ 
ter from 6 to 18 inches, but these had been cut down and taken 
away by Mr. Froehlich, preliminary to the removal of the mound. 


The outer surface of the mound was covered with a leaf 
mould from 3 to 7 inches in thickness. As work progressed upon 
the mound it was discovered that it had been built at two different 
periods. The first period represented the original mound which 





Figure l. 


was 20 feet high with a base diameter of 90 feet being composed 
almost entirely of dark sand, which was no doubt taken from 
the small lake near by, known &’s Lake Ellensmere. The second 
period shows the enlargement of the original mound on all sides. 
On the south side the mound was only covered with a few feet of 
soil, while on the north side the base was extended more than 
50 feet; this enlargement was carried up the side of the mound 
changing the apex between 12 and 15 feet. This is shown in 
Fig. 1. The soil of the second period differed very much from 
that of the first; while the first was composed almost entirely of 
sand and was of a dark color; the second part of the mound was 
composed of sand of a lighter color mixed with the soil of the 
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surrounding surface. In some places the sand was entirely ab- 
sent, while in others but very little soil was mixed with it. 

The mode of burial in the first period was far different from 
that in the second. In the original mound no burials were found 
until within five feet of the base line. The body at the time of 
its interment was enveloped in bark or a coarse woven fabric 
and then enclosed in a rude sepulcher made of timbers, ranging 
in diameter from 3 to 17 inches. The sepulchers varied greatly 
in size; those above the base line were made by placing large 
logs on each side of the body with a covering of small logs 
placed over the top. The sepulchers placed on the base line were 
usually made of a framework of timber, which had long since 
decayed away but the cast of which was still retained in the hard 
sand; this enclosure of timber, measured from outside to outside, 
was usually from 8 to g feet in length and from 5 to 7 feet wide 
and from 18 inches to 2% feet high. They were constructed from 
unhewn logs lain one upon another, and were then covered over 
the top with logs that were smaller than those at the sides and 
ends. After a period of time these logs would decay, and the 
superincumbent earth would drop into the grave; with the sides 
and ends supported and no support in the center this would natu- 
rally form an archway of earth, which was clearly defined at the 
time the mound was opened. In a number of instances the loose 
earth was removed from the sepulchers disclosing large rooms, 
some of which were 10 feet long and seven feet wide, with an 
arched roof, being high enough for a man to stand upright in 
them. In the second period the burials were much different, no 
sepulchers were prepared for the dead and not one of the skele- 
tons was covered with bark, and only one showed any trace of a 
woven fabric, this being preserved around a copper bracelet. 

The skeletons in the first period were much better preserved 
than those in the second; this was caused by the protection af- 
forded the body, at the time of burial, by the sepulcher. 

In the outer mound skeletons were found from the top to 
almost the bottom, while in the original mound the skeletons 
were all found within five feet of the base line and below this 
line. However the implements and ornaments found in both sec- 
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tions of the mound were similar in every respect, but were more 
abundant in the first period than in the second. In the first period 
implements and ornaments were found with all the sepulcher 
burials, with but one exception, which will be noted later. In 
the second period quite a number of skeletons were found that 
had no implements or ornaments of any kind placed with them. 


The mound was removed in five-foot sections commencing 
at the top. In the first section, which includes the apex of the 
mound, we expected to find intrusive burials, but in this we were 
disappointed. The earth was carted to the north side of the 
mound in wheel barrows and thrown down its sides. In the 
second cut a winding road was made up the side of the mound, 
so that teams could remove the dirt, which was done by the use 
of wheel scrapers. The soil was loosened with picks, and the 
earth carefully examined, it was then shoveled back so wheel 
scrapers could carry the dirt away. Whenever a grave was dis- 
covered competent men were placed at work to remove the dirt 
from around it with small hand trowels. All the skeletons were 
photographed in place with the implements and ornaments found 
with them. All changes in the structure of the mound were also 
photographed. A total of 33 skeletons was removed from the 
mound, 21 occurring in the first period, or the original mound, 
and 12 in. the second period. 

The first five feet of the apex of the mound was caiapiidlal | 
of soil taken from the surface surrounding the mound. The soil 
was first loosened by picks and then loaded upon wheelbarrows 
and carted to the north edge of the mound where it was thrown 
down the side. This section was carefully examined for intrusive 
burials but none were found. Five feet from the edge, and al- 
most on the base line of the cut, was found a chipped hoe, 5 inches 
in length and 1? inches in width, which had evidently been lost 
by the builders of the mound, as nothing was found near it to 
indicate that it had been placed there intentionally. Near the 
center of this section was found a small quantity of charcoal scat- 
tered through the soil which had evidently been intermingled 
with the earth at the time of its deposit there. A little past the 
center to the south side was again found small particles of char- 
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coal, in this case a little pocket of ashes accompanied the char- 
coal, and it looked very much as though a small basket of earth, 
charcoal and ashes had been deposited together. East of the cen- 
ter of the mound, and near the base line of this cut, was found a 
very large pitted sandstone, pits occurring on both sides. The 
stone was 8 inches long, 6 inches wide and 5 inches thick. This 
sandstone was no doubt procured from the hillside near by, as 
ledges of this rock are exposed in several places. See Fig. 2 
which shows first cut of 5 feet. 








Figure 2. 


The second cut of five feet which was commenced at the 
north side and carried through directly to the south, was far 
more interesting than the first cut. This cut was composed al- 
most entirely of earth and sand taken from the surrounding sur- 
face, with the exception of the center, which was composed of a 
compact dark colored sand, and so hard that it was necessary to 
pick it down before it could be removed. Fig. 3 shows a photo- 
graph of the dome-shaped sand which proved to be the top of the 
original mound. 

Near the center of this sand portion were found two frag- 
ments of human bones consisting of one small piece of the right 
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femur and one small piece of the left humerus. A little past the 
center of this sand portion 





Figure 4. 


was found a pocket of ashes and char- 





coal; in these ashes 
parts of the mete 
carpal bone of the 
deer and part of the 
humerus of the wild 
turkey were found. 
Just outside of this 
sand center to the 
east, and about four 
feet from the top of 
the five-foot cut, was 
found the skeleton of 
an adult, upon the 
right arm of which 
two copper bracelets 
were found. These 
bracelets were made 
from a rounded piece 
of copper tapering to 
almost a point at each 


end, the ends overlapping each other when bent around the wrist. 
Around the bracelet was a quantity of well preserved woven cloth. 
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Figure 4.—Upon a finger of the left hand were found two copper 
rings, and these were also made of hammered copper, formed into 
a light copper wire, this wire was then bent twice around the 
finger and formed what is known as the spiral ring. Figure 5.— 


y 


The skeleton was very much decomposed and but 
very few of the bones could be saved. Around one 


of the bracelets was found a quantity of woven cloth; 
this cloth was very nicely preserved, showing the 
texture, etc. Figure 6.—Five feet to the east of this 


Ficure 5. 


first skeleton was discovered the skeleton of an ado- 


lesent, upon the wrist of which were found two beautiful copper 


bracelets, similar in every respect 
to those found upon the first 
skeleton, and having upon the 
head a head-dress made of large 
strips of mica cut into shape and 
pierced with holes for attach- 
ment. Figure 7.—Near the head 
of this skeleton was found a 
broken earthen jar which was 
carefully removed. Near this jar 
was unearthed a large square 
block of sandstone with cup- 
shaped depressions on one side. 
Figure 8 shows the second cut 
and the dome of the original 





The third cut 
of five feet 
brought to light 
one skeleton. 
This was. found 
near the _ east 
side, 12 feet 
from the edge of 
the mound and 


only one foot below the bottom of the second cut. No im- 
plements or ornaments of any sort were placed with this skeleton. 
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It was in a bad state of preservation and only small portions of 
it could be removed. Near the center of this section were a num- 
ber of deer bones which had evidently been carried there with the 


FIGURE 8. 


sand. A number of shell hoes made of the fresh water mussel 
(Unio plicatus), were scattered through the central portion of 
the mound. These shell hoes were made by cutting a hole 
Boe through the shell for at- 

tachment. Figure 9.— 
The fourth cut of five 
feet was very interesting. 
Five skeletons were re- 
moved from this section. 
Fifteen feet from the north 
side, and almost upon the 
base line, two skeletons 
were found lying side by 
side; both were adults, the 
one being a male and the 
other a female. No implements or ornaments were placed 
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Ficure 9. 
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with these skeletons but both were in a very bad state of decay, 
but the arm and leg bones were removed in a very good condition. 
A little farther in from the north edge was found another skele- 
ton, upon the wrist of which were two copper bracelets; these 
were quite small, in fact they had been hammered down so that 
the wire of which they were made was less than 4 inch in diame- 
ter; they were bent around the wrist, the ends overlapping each 
other, very similar to those found in the second cut; no other 
implements or ornaments were found with this skeleton. On 
the east side, and 2} feet from the base of this cut, was found 
the skeleton of an adult; it was lying at full length, head to the 
north; around the loins there was a coarsely woven cloth, but 
very little of this cloth was saved owing to the advanced stage of 
decomposition. No implements or ornaments of any sort were 
found with this skeleton. Not far from the south side of this 
cut was found the fifth skeleton; this was very near the edge of 
the mound and might have been an intrusive or secondary burial. 
The skeleton was in a fair state of preservation, and the skull 
and bones were carefully removed. No implements or orna- 
ments of any kind were found with this skeleton. 

The mound had now been removed to within six feet of the 
base. Heretofore we had commenced each five-foot cut upon 
the north side of the mound; this was done to aid the teamsters 
in removing the earth to the railroad cut. Of the last six feet 
only two were removed, leaving the mound about four feet high 
when the work was finished. The object was twofold; first, the 
expense of removal of the last four feet; second, the owner 
wished to have left a part of the mound to show at least where 
it stood; yet all of the dirt comprising the last six feet was care- 
fully examined. 

The work of examining the last cut was begun on the east 
side of the mound. Commencing at the very edge and following 
the base line it was soon discovered that this line gradually 
dropped toward the center, showing that the earth had been re- 
moved forming a hollow basin, in the center of which was dug 
a large grave, 13 feet 9 inches long, 11 feet 4 inches wide, and 6 
feet 9 inches deep, digging more than three feet into the gravel 
below, showing that this was the beginning of this great mound. 
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The first skeleton found in this cut was that of an adult, found 
within the original mound. This skeleton was placed in a sepul- 
cher made of logs; further examination of this sepulcher dis- 
closed the fact that it contained another burial, the two burials 
being parallel, but the skeletons being in reversed positions; 
both were covered with bark, but no traces of cloth were dis- 














Ficure 10. 


cernable. These skeletons were the largest so far found, the first 
one measuring 5 feet. 11 inches, the second 5 feet 10? inches in 
length. On the right wrist of skeleton number one was found a 
slate gorget. Figure 10.—Directly between the two skeletons was 
‘found a tube pipe. Figure 11.—The pipe is made of clay, presum- 





Ficure 11. 


ably fire clay. The henole is 4 inch in diameter, tapering to a 
point where it is only 4 inch. The pipe is 4 inches in length 
and { inch in diameter. This sepulcher was constructed of un- 
hewn timbers varying in length from 8 to 9 feet, and in diameter 
from 6 to 12 inches, although in several graves very much larger 
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logs were found. These timbers were laid one upon another to 
a height of 2} feet, other timbers were then laid over the top and 
the dirt piled over all; in time these timbers rotted away and the 
superincumbent earth above would drop into the grave, andi as 
the sides and ends were supported, naturally the center of the 
grave would drop in first; this finally formed an archway of 











Ficure 12. 


earth above. Figure 12. The cast of one of the timbers form- 
ing the rude sepulcher is shown in Figure 13. Skeleton number 
three was found on the north side of the cut, near the base line. 
It was very much decomposed. The only ornament found with 
this skeleton was a bracelet made of bone beads. The skeleton 
was that of an adult male. 

Skeleton number four was only a few feet from number 
three, but had a sepulcher made for it; some of the logs which. 
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composed this sepulcher were 10 inches in diameter. The body 
had evidently been previously buried in some other place and 
later transferred to this mound, as the skull was placed in the 
center of the grave with the foramen magnum turned upward, 














Figure 13. 


and surrounding it were bones of the leg, arm, and vertebrae. At 
one end were the cervical vertebrae and bones of the hand and 
foot; at the other end were the ribs and bones of the arm and 
lower legs. Throughout the mass upward of 200 beads made of 





Figure 14. 


bone and shell were found. The covering over the top of this 
burial consisted of three layers of bark the outside layer being 
very heavy something like oak bark; the next layer was of a 
thinner bark something like the elm, the inside layer being a very 
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thin bark very much like the wild cherry or birch. Figure 14 
shows a photograph of this skeleton as it was uncovered in the 
mound. 





Ficure 15. 


Skeleton number five was found on the south side of the 
mound lying at full length, head to the east and 43 feet from the 
base of the mound. This skeleton was 5 feet 8} inches in length, 
and was that of an adult male. Near the head was a spearhead 





Figure 16 


of chalcedony 4 inches in length; this spear is shown in Figure 
15. Two very large flat bracelets, made of copper, were found 
on the right arm; these were partly covered with cloth which was 
very nicely preserved by the carbonate of copper. Figure 16 
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shows the copper bracelets. About three feet nearer the center 
of the mound, and on the same level with number five, was ex- 
humed skeleton number six, which was 5 feet 74 inches in length, 
and was that of an adult female. On the right arm were found 
two bracelets made of copper; these bracelets encircled a boat- 
shaped ornament pierced with two holes; through these holes 
were strings which had been preserved by the action of the cop- 
per; these strings showed, too, that the gorget had been attached 
eiuher to the arm or to a woven fabric that was found associated 
with the bracelets. This boat-shaped gorget is 5? inches in length 
and made of limestone; see Figure 17, which shows the position 
in which the gorget and bracelets were found. Skeleton number 





Ficure 17. 


seven was found not far from number six, but nearer to the center 
of the mound; it was that of an adult. The skeleton was placed 
about 44 feet from the base of the mound. No ornaments of any 
sort had been buried with it and it was without even having a 
covering of bark. The skeleton, was in a very bad state of pres- 
ervation, and only a very small portion of it could be removed. 

Skeleton number eight was that of a child about'six years of 
age. The skeleton was placed in a sepulcher made of unhewn 
logs, and was 8 feet 9 inches in length, 5 feet 8 inches in width 
and 2 feet 9 inches high, and was placed on the base of the mound. 
The bottom of the sepulcher was covered with a bed of fine gravel 
firmly packed. This gravel, at the south end of the sepulcher, 
was three inches thick and at the north end 2 inches; over the 
top of this gravel was placed a layer of bark; this bark seemed 
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to completely cover the bottom of the grave. The body of the 
child had evidently been wrapped in cloth from head to foot; 
over this cloth was also a wrapping of birch bark, and then came 
long strips of wood which were about one-half inch thick and 2 
inches wide; these were placed entirely around the skeleton, and 
over all was another covering of bark which looked very much 
like the inner bark of the bass wood. Around the neck of the 
little child two strings of beads were found. The first string 
consisted of about fifty beads made of bone and shell from one- 
fourth to one-half inch in diameter; the other string was very 
much larger, and contained about 150 beads made of both shell 
and bone. The cloth found around the skeleton was of two kinds; 
the greater part consisted of a coarsely woven mat resembling 
very much the burlap of our present time; the other, which was 


werd 





Ficure 18. 


placed around the loins, was made of stronger and heavier ma- 
terial and was not so closely woven. 

Skeletons number nine and ten were found on the south side 
of the mound and were placed together in a sepulcher made of 
logs which differed somewhat from the other sepulchers so far 
discovered; see Figure 18. The sides of this sepulcher were 
composed of large logs 15 and 16 inches respectively in diameter. 
These logs were placed near together at the head and extended 
at an angle of 35° as shown in the drawing. The logs placed 
over the top as a protection to the body when placed in the grave 
were quite large, none of them being less than 6 inches in diame- 
ter, and the largest one 12 inches. The skeletons were those of 
adults, both being males, and were in a good state of preserva- 
tion; around the neck of one six beads were found; these were 
about one-half inch in diameter and made of bone finely polished. 
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No implements or other ornaments were placed in the sepulcher. 
Skeleton number eleven was that of an adult male also placed 
in a sepulcher made of logs, and was 8 feet long 4 feet wide and 
18 inches high; the skeleton was 5 feet 7 inches in length. 
Around the neck was a necklace made of bone beads. 

Directly beneath this sepulcher and on the base line of the 
mound was a great fireplace, the ashes being 14 inches in thick- 
ness; this was very near to the grave which was found in the 
center of the mound. In these ashes was found a great quantity 
of burned mussel shells, also the bones of various animals; these 
were all calcined by the heat but enough was left to identify them; 
those removed from the ashes were the wild turkey, trumpeter 
swan, Virginia deer, black bear and raccoon; not a particle of 
charcoal was found in this fireplace, showing that the fire had 
burned entirely out before it was covered up. This fireplace on 
the east side of the large central grave corresponded to one found 
later on the west side of the grave. 

Skeleton number twelve was that of an adult male, placed 
in a large sepulcher made of logs. This sepulcher was 12 feet 
long, 7 feet wide and 2} feet high; the largest logs were placed 
at the bottom and measured 10} inches in diameter. In speaking 
of the logs which composed the sepulchers of this mound it will 
be understood that nothing is left of the logs but the molds. The 
bottom of this sepulcher was covered with bark which consisted 
of several layers. The skeleton was perfectly wrapped in bark, 
the outside being of a coarse quality and resembling very much 
the bark which covered the bottom of this sepulcher; the next 
two layers were evidently birch bark. Around the neck of the 
skeleton was a great quantity of beads made from small ocean 
shells; around the wrist were also a number of beads, but these 
were made in the shape of small disks one-fourth inch in diame- 
ter, and were made of the leg bones of the deer and elk. This 
sepulcher was placed on the base line. 


Skeleton number thirteen was that of an adult and was placed 
about 2} feet above the base line, and very near the sepulcher 
which was occupied by number twelve. The log molds of the se- 
pulcher showed that only small pieces of wood were used in its 
construction. No implements or ornaments were placed with this 
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skeleton. About two feet from the head of this skeleton was 
found a shell hoe, very much worn and which no doubt had been 
lost. Further excavations on the base line of the south side ot 
the mound disclosed skeleton number fourteen, which was 5 feet 
8 inches in length and badly decomposed. At the head were 
placed three large stone slabs and at the foot four, and connecting 
the tops of the slabs were large logs ranging in diameter from 
3 toginches. On the right arm of the skeleton were placed four 
copper bracelets made of heavy copper, several of which were 
almost one-half inch in diameter; some of these were covered 
with cloth. On the left arm were also four copper bracelets, 
identical in every particular with the ones found on the right 
arm. Around the head was a string of beads made in the form 











Ficune 19. 


of disks, averaging one-half inch in diameter; these numbered 
upward of 200. Around the loins was also a string of beads 
of the same kind; at the feet were some broken pieces of diorite, 
several of which showed that they had been used while others 
showed that they were in the process of manufacture of some 
implement. Approaching the center of the mound it was dis- 
covered that a grave was located below the base line, by the ap- 
pearance of gravel which had evidently been thrown out of the 
center grave on all sides; see Figure 19. This center grave was 
quite large, being 13 feet 9 inches long, 11 feet 4 inchs wide, 6 
feet 9 inches deep, measuring from the base line; this is also 
shown in Figure 19. The bottom of the grave was covered with 
a layer of bark which extended up the sides of the grave and 
over the surrounding surface for ten feet on all sides. Upon 
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this layer of bark, at the bottom of the grave, was the skeleton of 
an adult male 5 feet 9} inches in length, with head to the south. 
The skeleton had been wrapped in three distinct layers of bark, 
and was in a fair state of preservation; the skull was badly 
crushed and several of the arm bones were broken; the tibia 
and fibula of both legs were painted red; evidently the flesh had 
been removed from the bones, the paint then placed around them 
and the whole then covered with a plaster made of mud. Around 





FrcuRE 20. 


the feet and loins was found the remnant of a woven fabric simi- 
lar to the fabrics already described. Near the feet were nine 
large leaf-shaped knives made of flint obtained from Flint Ridge; 
these were finely wrought and ranged in lengtb from three to 
four inches; see Figure 20. Between the right and left tibias, 
but nearer to the right, was found a tablet 4 inches long by 2} 
inches wide and one-half inch thick. This tablet is made of a 
fine grained sandstone, the edges all being beveled, both sides 
being similar. On one side, near the center, are two long inden- 
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tations, both extending the long way of the tablet ; also two other 
indentations at almost right angles to those extending the long 
way. This tablet was no doubt used in the manufacture of bone 





Figure 21. 


implements and ornaments. Figure 21. To the side of the right 
tibia and directly opposite the tablet were found two leaf-shaped 
knives similar in every respect to those found at the feet; a large 





Ficure 22. 


slab of flint broken into shape preparatory to its being manufac- 
tured into a knife, and several scrapers made of flint. Near the 
last mentioned flint pieces three incisor teeth of the beaver were 
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found ; these were not perforated, neither 
did they show that they had been worked 
in any way, yet they could have been used 
as tools. With the beaver teeth were two 
pieces of rib bones, presumably those of 
the elk, one end of which had been cut 
square while the other was cut in the 
form of a comb, each piece having six 
teeth. The pieces were no doubt fas- 
tened together, as is shown by the draw- 
ing Figure 22, as they were in this posi- 
tion when found. They were carefully 
removed, and it was supposed at the time 
that the comb had been made of one piece 
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awls was found a needle 7} inches in 
length, one end having a very sharp 
almost round end but gradually tapering 
and flattening toward the other end, 
where it was pierced by a small hole 4 
inch in diameter ; see Figure 24. Around 
the head of the skeleton but mostly to the 
left were twelve awls made of the shoul- 
der blade of the Virginia deer ; these were 
in every respect similar to those found 
near the left tibia, and varied in length 
from 5 to 6 inches. 








On each side of the head were found 
4 two perforated canines of the mountain 
lion; these were no doubt used for ear 
ornaments. Directly above the skeleton 
Ficure 23. was placed a large quantity of bark, four Ficure 24 
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layers being distinctly visible, yet fromthe quantity that was 
found it is evident that many more layers of bark were placed 
there at the time of burial. Directly over this bark was a layer 
of ashes 3 inches in thickness; in these ashes were found the 
calcined bones of two distinct human skeletons, one being that of 
an adult while the other was that of a child. Various portions 
of the skull and of the large bones were found, showing that the 
human body had been cremated and.the ashes and bones that 
were lefg had been placed over the grave. With these bones, were 
also found scattered through the ashes, the remains of the deer, 
elk, black bear, raccoon, otter, beaver, wild turkey, trumpeter 
swan and great horned owl; these bones were freely mingled 
with those of the human bones. The bones no doubt comprise 
the remains of a sacrifice made near this center grave in the great 
fireplaces spoken of, after which the ashes and calcined bones were 
gathered up and deposited over these remains. Immediately 
above the ashes was placed a layer of logs ranging in thickness 
from 5 to 7 inches; these were placed in the side of the grave and 
covered over with small sticks. Upon this covering of small 
sticks and immediately above the feet of the skeleton placed at 
the bottom of the grave, and at right angles to it, was the skeleton 
of a male adult 5 feet 8 inches in length. The skeleton was. cov- 
ered with a layer of bark; no implements or ornaments were 
placed with this burial. Finding the skeleton placed in this po- 
sition might lead one to surmise that there had been a human sac- 
rifice, and this sacrifice placed at the feet of the lower skeleton; 
yet nothing in the burial would show that such was the case. 
There might have been some little time elapsed between the first 
and second burials in this grave, yet no evidence was found to 
verify this fact. Immediately above the skeleton was placed 
another layer of logs, the logs being covered with small limbs; 
above this was another layer of logs with brush and small limbs 
placed over the top. It is evident that no soil was placed in this 
grave, and only the dirt was placed over the last layer of brush 
and the mound heaped over all; this is readily seen in the arched 
roof made by the dropping down of the superincumbent earth 
above, as the logs and sticks would rot away and leave the earth 
drop into the grave below. 
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Fifteen feet directly southwest of the center of the mound 
was found skeleton number seventeen, which was that of an adult 
male 5 feet 8 inches in length. The skeleton was placed in a 
sepulcher made of logs which consisted of two very large logs 
placed by the side of the body, and smaller logs placed over the 
top as a covering. This skeleton was noted for its singularly 
heavy bones. Upon the right arm had been placed a string of 
béar claws, fifteen in number; these had evidently been used as 
a bracelet. 

Skeleton number nineteen was placed directly west of the 
center of the mound. It was that of an adult male 5 feet 73 
inches in length. Around the neck had been placed a string of 
beads; these were made of bone one-half inch in diameter and 





Ficure 25. 


one-eighth inch in thickness. These disks looked very much 
as though they had been sawed out, so perfectly were they made. 

Skeleton number twenty was that of an adult male 5 feet 113 
inches in length, having very farge bones. This was the largest 
skeleton found in the entire mound. Near the right wrist was a 
gorget, perforated with two holes similar in shape to Figure 10; 
this is made of limestone. In the right hand was a large spear 
5 inches in length, and made of Flint Ridge chalcedony; see Fig- 
ure 25. Near the left knee was found a tubular pipe 5 inches in 
length and very well made. The material of which this pipe is 
composed is clay, presumably fire clay, and is of the same material 
used in all of the pipes found in this mound. At the right knee 
was found three round stones which were made from diorite; 
they were 2, 1? and 1 inches respectively in diameter. It is no 
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doubt but that these round stones were used in making some im- 
plement of warfare. 

Skeleton number twenty-one, placed on the north side of the 
mound, was perhaps the richest of the mound finds. The skele- 
ton was placed in a sepulcher made of very large logs; the one 
on the outside measured 17 inches in diameter and was 16 feet 
in length; the log which formed the inside of the sepulcher was 
12} inches in diameter and 19 feet in length. The two logs were 
placed eight feet apart; the top was covered with smaller logs 
varying in diameter from 3 to 7 inches; these were placed very 
close together. Between the larger logs smaller poles and brush 





Ficure 26. 


were placed. The skeleton was placed with its head to the east, 
and upon a covering of bark which seemed to envelope the entire 
bottom of the sepulcher. Implements and ornaments were pro- 
miscuously placed in this sepulcher. The beads were found very 
near the skeleton; about 500 of these were composed of shell, 
and about the same number of bone and fresh water pearls. Near 
the left knee were found very large beads made of shell; see 
Figure 26. ) 

Here also was found an ornament made of shell, no doubt 
the effigy of a raccoon; see Figure 27. On the back of 
this effigy were two counter sunk holes for attachment. Near 
the head were found three spear points made of the antler of the 
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deer ; seven arrowheads, and three knives made of chalcedony from 
Flint Ridge. On the right hand of the skeleton were found three 
arrowpoints made from the same material as the other seven. 
The pearl and bone beads were placed around the neck in three 
strings, while the shell beads were placd near the right wrist and 
seemed to have been attached to a coarse cloth which evidently 


Figure 27. 


surrounded the loins. Near the left hand was found an effigy 
pipe; see Figure 28, front view; Figure 29, side view; Figure 
30, back vew. This pipe is 8 inches in length, and is composed of 
clay, resembling the fire clay found in Scioto county, which is 
further south but in the same valley. The pipe is tubular in form, 
the hole extending the entire length of the body; the large open- 
ing is between the feet, having a hole $ inch in diameter. Within 
an inch of the top of the head it begins to narrow down to a very 
small aperture 4 inch in diameter. The mouthpiece formed a 
part of the head dress of the image. The front part of the pipe 
is of a light gray in color while the back part is of a brick red. 
The specimen is covered with a deposit of iron ore; this 
appears in small blotches over the entire surface of the specimen, 
the one side of the face and body being more densely covered with 
it than the other parts of the pipe. 

The effigy represents the human form in the nude state with 
the exception of the covering around the loins; this covering 
extends around the body and is tied in the back, the ends of the 
covering hang down and serve as ornaments. On the front of 
this covering is a serpentine or scroll-like ornamentation. From 
the lobe of each ear is hung an ear ornament whith is quite large 
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Ficure 28. 





Ficure 29. 





FicureE 30. 
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in proportion to the ear, and resembles very much the button- 
shaped copper ornaments which are so frequently found in the 
mounds of the Scioto valley. However, none of these ornaments 
have been found in this mound, but quite a number have been 
found in the immediate neighborhood. 

The next skeleton found was on the west side of the mound. 
It was outside of the original mound and was in a fair state of 
preservation. It was that of an adult male, 5 feet 84 inches in 
length. No implements or ornaments were placed with this 
skeleton. 

To the north and outside of the original mound another 
skeleton was found; this was in a splendid state of preservation 
and the skeleton was removed in good condition. No implements 
or ornaments were placed with this skeleton. 











SOME ERRORS CORRECTED. 
BY CHARLES E. SLOCUM, M. D., PH. D., DEFIANCE, OHIO. 


The following, regarding several historic places in north- 
western Ohio, is submitted as a plea for greater care by writers 
and speakers that errors in historical data may lessen rather than 
increase : 


Fort MIAMI, THE STILL-EXISTING EARTHWORKS OF WHICH ARE 
WITHIN THE PRESENT LIMITS OF THE VILLAGE OF Mav- 
MEE, OHIO. 


The pamphlet containing the “Appeal of the Maumee Valley 
Monumental Association to the Congress of the United States,” 
in the winter of 1885-86, reads, regarding Fort Miami, in part as 


66x 


follows: by order of Glencoe, Governor of Canada, 


it was re-occupied in 1785, as a military post * * * in 1795 
it was again abandoned * . 

Whether these statements were copied, as they read in the 
pamphlet, from a former publication or not, is not known to the 
writer. Canada’s Governor thus referred to bore the name Sim- 
coe, not Glencoe, and the British did not build, nor re-occupy, Fort 
Miami in the year 1785. Lieutenant-Colonel John Graves Sim- 
coe, of good repute in the British army in the Revolutionary war, 
was Lieutenant-Governor of Upper Canada, under Lord Dorches- 
ter, from 1791 to 1794. He it was who built Fort Miami, and in 
April, 1794. . . 

This fort was evacuated by the British garrison July 11, 1796, 
not in 1795-as stated in the pamphlet; and it was immediately 
occupied by a detachment of United States troops that was en- 
camped near by for this purpose. It was soon thereafter aban- 
doned on account of there being no need of a fortification so near 
(within seven miles direct line) of Fort Industry. 

In the pamphlet containing “A Collection of Historical Ad- 
dresses (relating to) the Battle Fields of the Maumee Valley, De- 
livered Before the Sons of the American Revolution, District of 
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Columbia Society, March 18, 1896,” on page 24, Colonel W. H. 
Chase repeats the “Governor Glencoe” error. 

It is probable that the name Simcoe was, at the start of this 
error, written by a person afflicted, or affected, with bad penman- 
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FORT DEFIANCE. 
Ground Plan, From Studies and Surveys by Dr. Chas. .z. Slocum. 


ship and, possibly the compositor did the best he could in setting it 
“Glencoe.” Thus the sin of writing illegibly is often the incep- 
tion of errors that may be repeated by copyists to the end of 
time. 
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Fort DEFIANCE, ON THE HiGH POINT AT THE JUNCTION OF THE 
AUGLAIZE RIVER WITH THE MAUMEE, WITHIN THE PRESENT 
City oF DEFIANCE, OHIO. 


Mr. John W. Van Cleve, of Dayton, Ohio, furnished to The 
American Pioneer for September, 1843, volume II, number IX, 
pages 386, 387, a sketch and description of the ground plan of 
Fort Defiance, made from the memory of his father who visited 
the place in October, 1794. While this sketch is, in some parts, 
a valuable contribution to the history of this, the strongest and 
most important fortification built by General Wayne, the writer 
calls attention to the earthworks, still preserved, in justification 
of the correctness of his draft of the relation of the blockhouses 
and ditches to the magnetic meridian and~-to the rivers as the 
bank lines exist today, and as they probably existed at the time 
of the building of the fort, shown by dotted lines. Mr. Van 
Cleve’s draft has been copied into Knapp’s History of the Mau- 
mee Valley, and other publications. A comparison of it with the 
writer’s survey, as shown by the accompanying engraving, is 
invited. 


Fort INDUSTRY, WHICH STOOD NEAR THE MOUTH, AND NoRTH 
BANK, OF SWAN CREEK, WITHIN THE PRESENT City oF To- 
LEDO, OHIO. 


H. S. Knapp, in his History of the Maumee Valley, on page 
93, states that General Wayne built Fort Industry immediately 
after the Battle of Fallen Timber. Lieutenant Boyer, the diarist 
of General Wayne’s campaign in this northwest country, did not 
mention this fort; nor was it mentioned in the communication 
ten days after the Battle of Fallen Timber when General Wayne’s 
command had returned to Fort Defiance. This communication 
did state, however, that “the Indians are well and regularly sup- 
plied with provisions from the British magazines, at a place called 
Swan Creek.” All probabilities thus far considered by the writer 
point to its construction at a later date. In the Historical Col- 
lections of Ohio, by Henry Howe, volume II, page 148, Ohio Cen- 
tennial Edition, it is stated that Fort Industry was built “about 
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the year 1800,” which, in the opinion of the writer, is too late a 
date to name. 

No authentic record relating to its establishment has thus 
far been obtainable from the War Office, or elsewhere, by the 
writer, who, from a study of the conditons likely to make a forti- 
fication necessary at that place, infers that it was built by, or un- 
der the orders of, General Wayne, immediately following the 
treaty at Greenville, in August, 1795. In this treaty important 
reservations of land were made for the United States, among them 
being one of twelve miles square which included the British Fort 
Miami and the lower part of the Rapids, and another reservation 
six miles square adjoining the other and embracing the banks of 
the Maumee river at its mouth. Title was thus secured from 
the former allies of the British to the land on which their fort 
stood, and to the prominent site, at Fort Industry, commanding 
the principal (river) approach to it. The inference is that Fort 
Industry was built immediately after securing title to these lands 
from the Aborigines, and before the proclamation of the Jay 
treaty, to neutralize the effects on the Aborigines of the British 
garrison at Fort Miami. Fort Miami was the best built fort of 
its time in the Northwest country. It was the last British strong- 
hold influencing the Aborigines against American settlers in the 
Maumee Valley. Its location was the favorite one at that time, 
and, evidently, there would have been no need of building Fort 
Industry if Fort Miami had been vacant at the time, or then 
known soon to be vacated, for the United States troops to occupy. 
An important treaty with the Aborigines was held at Fort Indus- 
try in the year 1805, and probably the fort was soon thereafter 
abandoned by the United States. 


Fort WINCHESTER, AT DEFIANCE, OHIO. 


The greatest error of all is the omission, by nearly all writers, 
of Fort Winchester from the list of historic places in the Maumee 
Valley. This large and strong military post was built by General 
James Winchester a few rods south of the ruins of Fort Defiance 
early in the War of 1812, and was of great importance through- 
-out that war. For the history of this important post, see volume 
IX of this publication. 
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THE SITE OF GENERAL ARTHUR ST. CLAIR’S DEFEAT IN 1791. 


The Western Christian Advocate of Cincinnati, issue of June 
19, I901, page 774, contains an account of the unveiling of the 
monument, June 14, 1901, to mark the site of Fort Washington. 
B. R. Cowen delivered the address, and the Advocate makes him 
say that General St. Clair “met with disastrous defeat at the Bat- 
tle of Fallen Timbers,” declaring that he was correctly reported. 
General St. Clair did not get nearer Fallen Timber than about 100 
miles in direct line. His disastrous battlefield was in the south- 
western part of the present Mercer county, Ohio, where General 
Anthony Wayne recovered the ground and built Fort Recovery 
in 1793, and where the village of that name now stands. 

The Advocate further quotes Mr. Cowen as saying that Gen- 
eral Wayne left Fort Washington with his army in 1794, which 
event should be written 1793. 

The little book entitled “the Growth and History of Ohio,” 
published in Norwalk, Ohio, in 1897, and put forth as one of the 
“Ohio Government Series, Prepared for Use in Schools, and for 
the General Reader,” while a most concise and useful summary 
of Ohio history, contains mistakes that should not be permitted 
in an authoritative work. A few minutes given to an examina- 
tion of this book reveals the following errors regarding places 
and dates in northwestern Ohio: 

Maps on pages 5, 21 and 66 show the Blanchard River as the 
Auglaize. 

The Fort Miami captured by Pontiac’s sympathizers is placed 
on the lower Maumee River, instead of in its proper place at the 
head of the Maumee, site of the present city of Fort Wayne, In- 
diana (page 13). : 

The site of the battlefield of Fallen Timber is given below 
that of Fort Meigs. It is above. 

The date of the building of Fort Jefferson is given as 1793, 
two years too late. 

The date of the building of Fort St. Marys is given as 1794, 
one year too early. 

The date of the building of Fort Industry is given as 1794, 
which is too early. 
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The date of the building of Fort Meigs is given as 1812, 
one year too early. | 

On page 47 the first name of the notorious McKee is given 
as Andrew, whereas it is generally recorded as Alexander. 

Fort Deposit is located “just south of the site of the present 
village of Waterville,” which is correct ; but when the writer adds 
‘and near where Maumee and Perrysburg are now situated” 
(page 48), he goes several miles in the wrong direction. 

There are many other variations, but enough are here noted 
to illustrate the looseness too often carried into historical vent- 
ures. These may be considered as minor matters by such writers 
and professed teachers, but history—authentic history—is founded 
on correct details; and it is understood that the function and 
mission of the On10 STATE ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL 
QuaARTERLY is to gather, and to conserve, the details of authentic 
history. 


In closing these notes the writer desires to again, and even 
more urgently, declare against the parrot-like habit of using the 
misnomer “Indians” to designate the Aborigines of this country. 
The term Aborigines is correct, self-explanatory, and altogether 


preferable. 








NOTES — GEOGRAPHICAL. 
BY R. W. MCFARLAND, LL. D. 


These notes are intended to draw attention to errors or ‘slips 
which manage sometimes to get into print, and which may mis- 
lead the unwary. Attention is called to four such points. 


FIRST. 


It has been stated in the On1I0 STATE ARCHAOLOGICAL AND 

HIsToRICAL QUARTERLY that the United States military tract ex- 
tended to the Ohio river. This isanerror. See Vol. 2 U.S. Laws, 
page 565, act of June 1, 1796. The place of beginning is forty- 
two miles due west from the point on the north bank of the Ohio 
river where the west line of Pennsylvania crosses that river. 
Section 1 of the said act begins as follows: “That the surveyor 
general be, and he is hereby required to cause to be surveyed the 
tract of land beginning at the northwest corner of the seven 
ranges of townships, and running thence fifty miles due south, 
along the western boundary of said ranges; thence due west to 
the main branch of the Scioto river; thence up the main branch 
of the said river to the place where the Indian bo. idary line 
crosses the same; thence along the said boundary line to the 
Tuscarawas branch of the Muskingum river, at the crossing place 
above Fort Lawrence; thence up the said river to the point where 
a line, run due west from the place of beginning, will intersect the 
said river; thence along the line so run to the place of be- 
ginning.” 

So the United States Military Tract is about forty miles 
from the Ohio river. 

SECOND. 


It has been stated that the charter to the Virginia company 
extended from the thirty-seventh to the forty-ninth parallel of 
latitude. It was from the thirty-fourth to the forty-first degree. 
The Connecticut company claimed the territory north of forty-one 
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degrees, and the south boundary of the Connecticut Western Re- 
serve is at the parallel of forty-one. See the charter of the fourth 
year of James I., April 10, 1606, in Smith’s History of Virginia. 
The words in the charter are “between the said four and thirty 
and one and forty degrees.” 


THIRD. 


It is easy to become confused in locating the various* 
Indian towns called “Chillicothe.” It was a sort of common noun 
and was applied to several places; and the present city of Chilli- 
cothe was not one of them. But the Indian town which stood 
on or near the position of the present city of Piqua was called 
Chillicothe. Another village of the same name was three miles 
north of Xenia; another at Frankfort about twelve miles from 
the city of Chillicothe, and nearly west, and a village three miles 
north of the aforesaid city sometimes went by the same name. 


The Indian town Piqua, which was the birthplace of Tecum- 
seh, was six miles west of Springfield, Clark county, and was 
at or near the village of New Boston. It was not where the 
present city of Piqua is located. More than fifty years ago Colo- 
nel Rogers, one of the commissioners sent in 1806 by the Gov- 
ernor from Chillicothe, then the capital of the state, .to Spring- 
field, to treat with Tecumseh and other chiefs, described to me 
the appearance and bearing of this celebrated chief. 


FOURTH. 


It has been twice stated in this journal that six states were 
formed out of the old northwest territory. This also is an er- 
ror. The ordinance declared that there should be not less than 
three nor more than five states. Besides the five, there is about 
one-third of Minnesota east of the Mississippi. On examination 
it will be found that the western boundary of that territory was 
really unknown, and was merely guessed at. It is true that the 
treaty of peace in 1783 between the United States and Great Brit- 
ain gave the Mississippi as the western boundary, as did also the 
treaty of 1763 between Great Britain and France. The wording 
of the first named treaty shows that neither of the contracting 
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parties knew the position of that boundary. After tracing the 
line from the north side of Lake Superior along its present posi- 
tion to the southeast corner of the Lake of the Woods, the treaty 
says, “thence through the said lake to the most northwestern point 
thereof, and from thence on a due west course to the river Mis- 
sissippi.” This is an impossible boundary. From the point named 
the direction to the Mississippi is not west, but south, and the dis- 
tance is more than a hundred miles. In fact, years afterwards, 
when the true state of the facts became known the line was drawn 
south to the headwaters of the Mississippi. Subsequently when 
the parallel of forty-nine degrees was agreed on as the boundary 
between the British possessions and the United States, the line 
from the Mississippi to the northwest point of the Lake of the 
Woods extended nearly twenty miles north of the forty-ninth 
parallel. And this accounts for the jog in the northern boundary 
of Minnesota at the Lake of the Woods. 

The St. Croix is a part of the western boundary of Wiscon- 
sin. Its source is not far from the west end of Lake Superior, 
and the travel from the missions on the south shore of Lake Su- 
perior in the 17th and 18th centuries was down the St. Croix to 
the Mississippi. Excursions into the interior of Minnesota were 
by the St. Peters (Minnesota) river, the Mississippi above the 
falls of St. Anthony being practically unused for travel. In this 
way it was but natural that men should think of the St. Croix 
as the west boundary of the Northwest Territory; and in 1848, 
when Wisconsin was formed into a state, the St. Croix became 
the western boundary to a point not far from Lake Superior. In 
1832 Schoolcraft claimed to have found the head of the Mis- 
sissippi, so long was it before the uncertainty gave way to posi- 
tive knowledge. 





THE GREAT SEAL OF OHIO. 
BY S. S. KNABENSHUE. 


Artists and engravers take great liberties with the coat-of- 
arms of the United States when they use it in illustration. Every 
one knows that the great seal of the nation contains the eagle, 
the shield. and the motto “E pluribus unum”; but, there are com- 
paratively few who are familiar with the design properly dis- 
played, according to the letter of the statute. The same is true 
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THE GREAT SEAL OF 1866. PRESENT SEAL OF OHIO. 


of the state seals, and notably of that of Ohio. Some artist, 
a half century or more ago, in a newspaper cut, introduced 
an “ark’’ or flat-boat with a roof, which was the mode of trans- 
portation used by the settlers of southern Ohio a century and 
a quarter ago, and later. They came overland to Pittsburg and 
thence by ark down the Ohio. This innovation has been repeated 
so often that many people suppose the ark — or canal-boat, as it 
is often mistakenly called — belongs on the Ohio seal. It does 
not, and never had a place there. 

The first legislature, after Ohio became a state, provided by 
law for a great seal. The act was passed March 25, 1803. It 
provided for the design as follows: “On the right side, near 
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the bottom, a sheaf of wheat, and on the left a bundle of seven- 
teen arrows, both standing erect; in the background, and rising 
above the sheaf and arrows, a mountain, over which shall appear 
a rising sun. ‘ The state seal to be surrounded by these words: 
‘The great seal of the State of Ohio.’ ” 

The engraver who cut the seal departed slightly from the 
letter of the law. In place of a mountain he made three; and he 
also placed a river flowing along the base of the range. The 
state capital was then Chillicothe, and it is a local tradition there 
that he used the outline of Mount Logan, which stands east of 
the city, for the central peak, and represented the Scioto river, 
which washes the base of the hill. This story is very probably 
correct. 

This remaihed the legal design of the state seal until 1866. 
Some one, who realized what a nice job it would be to replace all 
the seal presses used for county, judicial, notarial and other official 
seals, with new dies, succeeded in getting the design changed. 
The act of April 6, 1866, provided as follows: 

“The coat-of-arms of the State of Ohio shall consist of the 
following device: A shield, upon which shall be engraved on 
the left in the foreground, a bundle of seventeen arrows; to the 
right of the arrows, a sheaf of wheat, both standing erect; in 
the background, and rising above the sheaf and arrows, a range 
of mountains, over which shall appear a rising sun; between the 
base of the mountains and the arrows and the sheaf, in the left 
foreground, a river shall be represented flowing toward the right 
foreground. * * * At the bottom of the shield there shall 
be a motto, in these words: “Imperium in imperio.” 

It will be seen that the design really followed the old Chil- 
licothe engraver’s idea, in the points in which he did not follow 
exactly the law of 1803. The only really new thing was the 
addition of the motto. When its meaning — “An empire within 
an empire’ — was fully understood, there was a great deal of 
objection. It savored of the old southern state rights doctrine, 
which was one of the dogmas settled adversely by the civil war, 
then just over. 

The next General Assembly got rid of the motto by the act 
of May 9, 1868, which says: “That the coat-of-arms of the 
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State of Ohio shall consist of the following device: A shield, in 
form of a circle. On it, in the foreground, on the right, a sheaf 
of wheat; on the left, a bundle of seventeen arrows, both standing 
erect ; in the background, and rising above the sheaf and arrows, 
a mountain range, over which shall appear a rising sun.” 

This simply restored the original design of 1803, except that 
it used the phrase “a range of mountains” instead of “a moun-. 
tain.” In engraving the seal, however, the river was left in, 
although not mentioned in the act, as will be seen by the cut. 

Ohio was the seventeenth state admitted to the Union, there- 
fore the bundle of seventeen arrows typifies the American Union; 
the sheaf of wheat is symbolic of agriculture, the state’s original 
and still most important industry. The rising sun is an allusion 
to the advance of the state in wealth and power. The moun- 
tains are an allusion to the fact that this was the first state west 
of “the mountains” —that is, the Alleghanies. Though not 
authorized, the river is altogether appropriate, it referring to the 
Ohio river, from which the state was named. 


[For note concerning great seal of Ohio and motto Imperium in Im- 
perio, see page 392 supra. — Epitor.] 
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TABLET ON SERPENT MOUND. 


It will be recalled that during the visit of Prof. F. W. Putnam, of 
Harvard University, to the meeting of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, held in Columbus August, 1899, that gentleman 
stated to the officers of our Society that if we would accept, repair and 
suitably preserve and guard the property known as Serpent Mound, then 
in the possession of the Peabody Museum, that the trustees of that in- 
stitution would transfer to us said property. In December, 1899, in 
pursuance of this generous proposition, we began correspondence with 
Prof. Putnam as to the nature of the title we would receive, etc. After 
proper presentation of the matter to the Finance Committee, of the House 
of Representatives of the 74th General Assembly (March, 1900), that 
committee recommended, and the legislature gave us, in the appropria- 
tion bill, for the two ensuing years a suitable sum “For the repair 
and care of Serpent Mound.” In view of this assurance of our ability 
to properly protect the property, Prof. Putnam brought the matter before 
the President and Fellows of Harvard College, and after the required 
deliberation and necessary proceedings, that institution forwarded us a 
deed to the property. This deed recites, “That this conveyance is upon 
the condition that the grantee corporation shall provide for the perpetual 
care of the Serpent Mound, and upon the further condition that the 
grantee corporation shall keep the Serpent Mound Park as a free public 
park forever, and the non-fulfillment or breach of said condition or either 
of them, shall work a forfeiture of the estate hereby conveyed and revest 
the same in the grantor and its successors. And upon the further con- 
ditions that the grantee Society shall place and maintain in the park a 
suitable monument or tablet upon which shall be inscribed the record 
of the preservation of the Serpent Mound and the transfer of the property 
to the State Society.” The vote of transfer was made by the Harvard 
trustees in May, 1900, but the deed was acknowledged on the 8th day of 
October, 1900. It was recorded in the Recorder’s Office, West Union, 
Adams county, November 22, 1900. 

On January 9 last, 1902, the Secretary of the Society journeyed to the 
Mound, and was present to witness the erection of the tablet in. the 
Mound Park, in accordance with the provisions of the deed. The site 
selected for the monument was the summit of the circular prehistoric 
mound which is located on the highest elevation of the park, and is about 
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300 feet south of the coiled tail of the great serpent. The mound is 
some ten feet high, conical in shape. The monument consists of a 
granite base some five feet by two. The tablet, like the base, is of the 
best quality of Barre Granite, a handsome grey granite from Vermont. 
The tablet is about six feet high, two feet thick, and four feet broad. 
The lettered side is nolished like a marble surface, and the inscription 
which is neatly cut into the surface in iarge Roman letters, reads as 
follows: 
THE SERPENT MOUND PARK. 


The Serpent Mound was first described by Squier and Davis in “Ancient 
Monuments of the Mississippi Valley,” 1848, 


Saved from destruction in 1885 by 
FREDERICK WARD PUTNAM, 


Professor of American Archeology and Ethnology, Harvard 
University. 


The Land included in the Park 
was secured by subscription obtained by ladies of Boston in 1887, 
when it was deeded to the Trustees of 
The Peabody Museum, of Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 


Exempted from taxation by Act of Legislature of Ohio in 1888. Trans- 
ferred by Harvard University, May, 1900, to the Ohio State 
Archeological and Historical Society for perpetual 
care as a Free Public Park. 


It was a clear bui bleak midwinter day, and standing upon the lofty 
plateau we could see across the valley for miles to the hazy hills of 
Highland county, one of the most picturesque scenes in southern Ohio. 
There were no formal ceremonies. The workmen tugged at the great 
granite slab while Mr. Daniel Wallace, the custodian of the Park, and 
the Secretary of the Society, the writer herewith, “stood around” and 
gazed at the landscape or the curious coils of the great earthen snake, 
the most mysterious and interesting relic of the mound builders either in 
the Ohio or the Mississippi Valley. Occasionally some visiting stranger or 
passing traveller would drive into the Park, look attentively at the weird 
and inexplicable serpentine structure with all the awe and amazement 
with which one could contemplate the Sphinx of Sahara, ask a few 
questions that nothing short of inspiration could answer, and then like 
the Arab with folded tent, silently “move off.” 
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It was some seventeen years ago that Prof. F. W. Putnam, of Har- 
vard, visited the mound for the first time; observing the ravages age 
and neglect were making with this most valuable archzological relic, 
he returned to Boston and wrote a letter to the Boston Herald, which was 
widely copied by the press, setting forth the value and condition of the 
serpent. Miss Alice Fletcher, a well known Indian enthusiast, brought 
the matter before some leading ladies of Boston at a lunch party given 
in Newport. The result was the issuing of a little circular, the assistance 
of Mr. Francis Parkman, the great historian, and Mr. Martin Brimer, 
the raising of some six thousand dollars and the purchase and presenta- 
tion of the mound to, and its placement in the hands of the Trustees 
of the Peabody Museum of American Archzology and Ethnology. Some 
eight thousand dollars in all were expended upon the purchase and repair 
of this mound before it passed into the hands of the Ohio State Arche- 
ological. and Historical Society, through the suggestion and influence of 
Prof. F. W. Putnam. Since its acquisition by the Society, the Serpent 
and Park have been thoroughly restored and placed in most excellent 
and attractive condition. A custodian is employed who resides close by 
and keeps constant watch over the property. It is quite needful that the 
custodian have a domicile on the grounds, and as soon as the funds are 
provided an inexpensive but suitable building will be erected for the 
occupancy of this officer. Surely not only Ohio and the Historical 
Society, but the students of Archeology and Ethnology throughout the 
country are to be congratulated that the great and unique remains of a 
bygone race are to be carefully preserved to students of the present 
and future. Hundreds of visitors resort to it each year, not alone from 
neighboring localities, but from all over the country, and indeed from 
countries beyond the seas. Scholars and curiosity seekers from the 
dominion of the “Old World” make pilgrimage to this wonderful struct- 
ure, that was probably erected generations, perhaps centuries, before Co- 
lumbus discovered the Western Continent. 





BONAPARTE ALMOST A BUCKEYE. 


“The French Five Hundred and Other People,” is an attractive little 
volume of some three hundred pages from the pen of William G. Sib- 
ley, Editor of the Tribune, Gallipolis, Ohio. The first, and perhaps most 
noteworthy essay of the series is devoted to the settlement and first 
decade of the French colony at Gallipolis. That most romantic and 
unique project of the Scioto Company, in which an American syndicate 
sought to exploit what Mr. Sibley calls “An unholy enterprise,” among the 
Parisians just previous to the outbreak of the French Revolution. As the 
writer says “the story of the deception of these people by American 
land speculators, is of touching interest. The Bastile had been destroyed, 
and the dark menace of the bloodiest revolution the world has ever 
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known loomed high above the horizon. At this most propitious of times 
for advancing schemes designed ‘to swindle distressed, discouraged and 
peace-loving people, an American land syndicate opened ‘with great 
parade,’ an office in Paris, professing to own a vast tract that would 
afford an ideal refuge for gentlemen who were discontented with the 
conditions existing in France.” Mr. Sibley then follows in a most racy 
semi-serious and semi-humorous way, the emigration of the French 
five hundred from the giddy capital of La Belle France to the Indian 
fastnesses of the La Belle Riviere. He traces their voyage across the 
Atlantic, their reception and assistance by the Virginians, their landing 
upon the site of Gallipolis on October 17, 1790, and their erecting eighty 
lor cabins, “twenty in a row with a high stockade fence.” Their sub- 
sequent pioneer privations, their encounters with the Indians, frogs, 
disease and their inconveniences of various degrees of magnitude and 
the final pathetic and futile outcome of the colony. Mr. Sibley is a 
good and trustworthy reconteur. 

Two very interesting and curious statements are made by Mr. Sibley. 
He relates in the biographical sketch of Lieutenant Francis D’Hebecourt 
that the latter was a friend and fellow student of Napoleon Bonaparte. 
After their graduation both decided to emigrate to America and there 
establish an empire. D’Hebecourt came with the colonists and was the 
first postmaster of Gallipolis, but Napoleon was persuaded by his family 
to remain in Europe. He was a lieutenant in the French army taking a 
professedly friendly interest in the French Revolution at the time of the 
departure from Paris of the Scioto Company. Mr. Sibley remarks “How 
the current of history might have been changed if the Little Corporal 
had adopted America as the scene of his career, and found opportunity 
to exercise his military genius in building up a despotism in the new 
world!’ The author speaking of the religious affairs of the Gallipolis 
colony says that its settlement was “seriously considered at Rome as 
the seat of Roman Catholic episcopal authority for America, outranking 
both Baltimore and Philadelphia, in the estimation of Pope Pius VI 
anJ his advisers, as a suitable locality for so great an ecclesiastical dignity. 
The Abbe Boisnautier, a canon of St. Denys, in Paris, was actually 
appointed Bishop of Gallipolis, but these plans of the papal government 
were abandoned soon after, either because the defective titles held by the 
French checked emigration, or for some other reason known only to 
the church authorities.” 

Mr. Sibley is entitled to the credit of having produced a most read- 
able contribution to Ohio history. The other three essays of his book 
are entitled ‘The Story of Freemasonry,” “Bronze John of Gallipolis” — 
an account of the yellow fever infection at Gallipolis in 1878 and “Cousins 
of Suicide.” 
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“THE SCOTCH-IRISH IN AMERICA.” 


Mr. Charles A. Hanna is the author of a most complete and exhaust- 
ive work in two volumes, from the press of G. P. Putnam’s Sons, enti- 
tled ““The Scotch-Irish, or the Scot in North Britain, North Ireland and 
North America.” The author states these volumes are designed to serve 
as an introduction to a series of historical collections which he expects 
hereafter to publish relating to the Scotch-Irish settlements in America. 
They are not intended as a history of the Scotch-Irish people. Mr. 
Hanna is a writer of high scholarly and literary attainments. His work, 
while a vast mass of biographical, genealogical and historical data, is one 
of the greatest value and interest. His material is well arranged and made 
thoroughly accessible by a most complete and satisfactory index. Large 
portions of his work afford pleasure and profit to the general reader, as 
well as to the American student of history. That is suggested by such 
chapters as these: “The Scotch-Irish in the American Revolution ;” “The 
Scotch-Irish and the Constitution,” and the “Scotch-Irish in American 
Politics.” He also accurately relates the influence and achievements of 
the Scotch in the great periods of English history up to the absorption 
of Scotland into the British Kingdom. It goes without saying that this 
work written by Mr. Hanna, con amore, makes a most brilliant showing 
for the sturdy race of Wallace and Bruce, and for its participation in 
the earlier settlements and later foundation of the American Republic. 
He says: “That the people of the Scotish race, mostly born in the 
north of [reland, or their children or their grandchildren, comprised about 
one-fifth of the total white population of the American Colonies at the 
outbreak of the Revolution. In proportion to their relative strength, 
they took a more important part in that struggle and in all the leading 
events connected with American History since that time than any other 
race. They furnished more than one-fourth of Washington’s generals and 
more than one-half of the leading officers of the late Civil War, as well 
as a large proportion of the leading statesmen of the country since 1776, 
including one-half of the Presidents.”’ The work embraces, not only a 
general outline of the part taken by men of Scotch descent in the his- 
tory of America, but also an excellent summary of the history of Scot- 
land from the earliest time to the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
Mr. Hanna, of course, gives in exhaustive detail an account of the emi- 
gration and settlement of Scotch-Irish in the Colonial communities in 
early America. Mr. Hanna’s work is worthy more space than can be 
given in these pages. He takes to task the one-sidedness of the New 
England-American historians, and their often unconscious misstatements 
of the number of troops and political influence of the different early 
colonies in the formation of the Union. That is their ignoring of the 
proper claims of the south and west during the formation period and 
particularly that of the Revolution. He shows how the statistics of en- 
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listment from different New England states were duplicated and juggled, 
so as to give certain colonies apparent undue importance in the aggre- 
gate result. Mr. Hanna is a painstaking statistician. His book is a 
veritable encyclopedia of facts and figures in early American history. 
Some of his sketches of royal personages and eminent Americans, are 
graphic portraitures, done with a skillful hand and infused with an 
artistic instinct. 


“RECORDS OF THE PAST.” 


There are magazines galore. They spring up like mushrooms. It is 
the age and country of periodicals. They are, of course, good, bad and 
indifferent, both in purpose, matter and form, but among the new births 
in this field one is deserving of special notice and unstinted commenda- 
tion. It is a new monthly starting with the January number, 1902, 
entitled “Records of the Past.” Its purpose is to gather and publish the 
work of exploration and historical research in the Americas, Asia, Africa 
and Europe. It is published at Washington, D. C., where the very best 
opportunity is afforded for material for such a publication. It is edited 
by the Rev. Henry Mason Baum, D. C. L., assisted by Prof. Frederick 
Bennett Wright, son of Prof. G. Frederick Wright, of Oberlin. The 
publication is produced in the highest typographical art with numerous 
elaborate illustrations, maps, charts, etc. Part second for February, for 
instance, has a most intensely interesting and informing article on “An- 
cient Corinth Uncovered.” A complete chart of that ancient historic 
city and many fine photographs of the ancient remains, taken during the 
recent tour through the orient of Prof. Wright, embellishes the text. 
Some of the articles in the first three numbers are: “Discovery of the 
Yucatan by the Portuguese;” “Prehistoric Ruins of the Southwest ;” 
“The Rosetta Stone;” ‘Past American Antiquities ;” ‘Archzological In- 
terest in Asiatic Russia;” ‘Pompeii, Its Life and Art.” This monthly 
is sure to take very high and popular rank, not only with scholars and 
students in history and antiquity, but’ with the intelligent readers through- 
out the country. Such a magazine has a distinct field, and there are none 
better qualified to properly conduct such a publication than those who 
have the “Record of the Past” in charge. The annual subscription price 
is $2.00. 


“DOWN HISTORIC WATER WAYS.” 


From the press of McClurg & Co., Chicago, comes a little volume 
“Down Historic Water Ways, or Six Hundred Miles of Canoeing upon 
Illinois and Wisconsin Rivers,” by Reuben Gold Thwaites. Mr. Thwaites 
is widely and favorably known to the American reading public. He is the 
distinguished Secretary of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, a 
Society which stands in the front rank of such institutions in this coun- 
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try, occupying that enviable position mainly through the influence and 
scholarship of Mr. Thwaites. This little book is a genial mixture of 
travel and history, and does for the Illinois and Wisconsin rivers what 
Mr. Thwaites, a year or two ago, did for the Ohio in his volume entitled 
“Afloat on the Ohio, A Historical Pilgrimage of a Thousand Miles in 
a Skiff from Redstone to Cairo.” Mr. Thwaites is not only a pains- 
taking student of history and an indefatigable investigator of its original 
sources, but is also a lover of nature, and in these two later books he 
happily combines his tastes in these directions. It is pertinent for us to 
remark in this connection that the Library of the Wisconsin Historical 
Society is one of the richest in literature pertaining to Ohio of any 
library in the country. And it is a sad commentary upon the public spirit 
and enterprise of the people of our own state, that we have permitted 
this great historical storehouse to be erected at Madison, rather than at 
Columbus. One of the chief reasons of this anomalous condition is that 
the fund dispensing powers of Wisconsin have ever dealt most gener- 
ously and appreciatively with their state Society. But the pristine time 
of the Ohio Historical Society is in the near future. The people of the 
state are becoming more and more aware of, and responsive to, the work 
of our Society, and each legislature is the more inclined to grant the 
needed assistance in furthering our purposes. 


“STORY OF THE WESTERN RESERVE.” 


There has come to our notice a little brochure entitled “The Story 
of the Western Reserve of Connecticut,” by William Stowell Mills, LL. B., 
formerly a resident of Lake county, Ohio, now of Brooklyn, New York. 
The little book is a very thorough but concise historical sketch of the 
origin, geographical extent and productions of the Western Reserve, and 
by productions we mean not merely agricultural and other material, but 
especially racial, the sturdy New Englanders who were transplanted from 
old Connecticut to the Buckeye state, the part they played in the history 
of early Ohio, and the numerous and illustrious descendants of the first 
settlers. The Western Reserve has been to Ohio what Attica was to 
Greece, namely, the great center of its culture, character and strength. 
Mr. Mills’ little volume is a compendium of valuable data. 
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HONORARY AND LIFE MEMBERS OF THE OHIO STATE 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
HONORARY MEMBERS. 


*Baird, Prof. S. F., Washington, D. C. 
Bancroft, Hon. Hubert Howe, San Francisco, Cal. 
De Reune, Mrs. Mary, Augusta, Ga. 

Gladden, Washington, D. D., LL. D., Columbus. 
*Howe, Henry, Columbus. 

Nicholson, Jno. P., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Putnam, Prof. F. W., Cambridge, Mass. 
*Smucker, Isaac, Newark. 

Winslow, Rev. Dr. Wm. Copley, Boston, Mass. 
*Whittlesey, Col. Chas., Cleveland. 


LIFE MEMBERS. 


Anderson, Judge Jas H....... NIN 50 5a ure cian oats Ohio. 
*Andrews, John W.......... mins ss eedeaaarenane Ohio. 
a A | ee ee RI 6-55 isso eaeoien Ohio. 
Avnet, Rev. BW. occcccccccs re ne Ohio. 
Avery, Hon. Elroy M........ RE. 3 os sc ntshcceemauauas Ohio. 
*Baldwin, Judge C. C........ iis cdieacien cRebibe wou Ohio. 
Me TAO, Fo onc ce cicew seen Canal Winchester ........... Ohio. 
Bates, TIBI oc <. <5. <ciasicic:vcree RRMMCOMINC. & o'0-0.00S0.0eele nace Ohio. 
(re Rear te rere era oe Ohio. 
Bartholomew, Prof. Geo. K..Cincinnati .............ccee0. Ohio. 
NS ME oti nkv ncoeraease I ob seco ices sa eleans Ohio. 
Bell, Dr. Clark...............39 Broadway, New York City. New York. 
ae ae NN oii 6. ins ccsserce nts inatececs Ohio. 
Brinkerhoff, Gen. R........... rn ere Ohio. 
POO, BO. Ss si sc svteeeds EE iiccicrsincvinnsarrnec Ohio. 
a a re rer Ohio. 
Brahl, Dr. Gustav. «....0se00% EE ee Ohio. 
*Brice, Hon. Calvin S......... ING os 56 Shas a ecrccet iasouen Ohio. 
Brown, Clarence ........0c0- Dns te ciceneticaeee bee Ohio. 
Bushnell, Hon. Asa S......... 0 EEO ne ee Ohio. 
Bushnell, Martin B........... WN ob ove ctacnicedee cele Ohio. 
ee, Ws. Fivevccccccaeece ee ee eee Ohio. 
Butterworth, Irvin ........... ae ey ee Colorado. 
Buchwalter, Edward L........ ED Hk vxnsdcs secuonwee Ohio. 
Berens, BOAR «osc ccccvsseces CRS scidicchnarapinees Ohio. 
Chambers, Prof. Geo. A...... RIE Sc coinkadweesagucan Ohio. 
Carpenter, Dr. W. B......... CD 56s aces enkeceenns Ohio. 





* Deceased. 
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CN Wl Mic sich ics sclccnan Topeka, Ti Claw Bt. 06.0000 Kansas. 
I, De iin vin cs cwecwewsoes Morrow, Warren Co......... Ohio. 
EN, a Shans soseweecnn es I: nvuiemaaleteaineaensas Ohio. 
TENGE, TORE. cccccccccnces COE, ocr ccaciccsccsccnse Se 
CE TS Dive ncdencokseend Roxabell, Ross Co........... Ohio. 
*Conger, Hon. A. LL... ccccces a ee Se 
Cowen, Warren «...ccccccces Cincinnati, 411 E. Fourth St.. Ohio. 
Coase, De. Att. 6c cciccccewe PMI Giec baricccnaweenar'oas Ohio. 
*Cutler, Rev. Carroll......... NINE: pose stare pnaslia'a tacos North Car. 
PN GR Wiccasdnemencewasaas CR ov ov sccm sweices Ohio. 
et OR cn swneeueaenan San Francisco, 444 Bryant St. California. 
Dahigreen, John V........... New York City, 144 W. 78 St. New York. 
Darling, Gen. Chas. W........ NE cpu ne caapekaeoreeas « New York. 
CN, Be. Bie Ge cc cccccccas oe . Se e  e ae Ohio. 
A, WE, Wacessscncaveccos PE cihcadadnbebesndececbe Ohio. 

Ere Peter, Geek: J. Weis... < FIWOID oie ccciccvcscssiovccses New York. 
Evans, Neilson W.. .....0.0000% II oat ina ba eaeaw Ohio. 
*Falconer, Dr. Cyrus. ......+: DN pcos care oh anew cere Ohio. 
Perris, Aaron Aiscciccicc ce cscs COIS ene ki dsncncsendess Ge 
Potiett, Hon. M. D. ....60600 I Seg ia rs re ales Ohio. 
*Force, Manning F.......... ES a aa aawdeswes Ohio. 
Foraker, Hon. J. B.......... TD ce iddineivekneees Dist. Col. 
Foster, Hon. Charles......... EE. fp ovcccvcbuslnewowwes Ohio. 
Galloway, Hon. Tod B........ EE ree Ohio. 
ee: Be Bee cdccarcuces I 5 ds ia sede waraatatoa aces Ohio. 
Garfield, Mrs. Lucretia R..... Ny ee nate sete eres Ohio. 
Gardner, Hon. Geo. W........ IE crete) ots a gts Ohio. 
Galbreath, Hon. C. B......... NE EO COTE Ohio. 
*Gilmore, Judge W. J........ err: | 
TN, We. Jive cc ccccescc cc penedevsecccescsss Ohio. 
oS a Serene BN, TIE 5 c:60 io Siar wininiwadonacs Ohio. 
*Graham, Albert A........... IN oc oewiidusalnwes Ohio. 
BET, WOO, FOU s ia as eevee ncesie NE ied ce ncisruwanens Dist. Col. 
Harris, Hon. Stephen R...... BEE oo ics sammewas' Ohio. 
Halflwood, Fi. S....cicececsess SNE Sos aivcni Sees Ohio. 
*Fianey. Tween FP... .cccccens aR ne eer Ohio. 
*Harvey, Hon. Thos. W...... PAIMEBVENS ook ni wdicewecitecss Ohio. 
PERCU, TAG Fin ik as cc cccases eer ee Ohio. 
Frostman, Dr. 3S. B. ...cccseass | rrr 
*Hayes, Gen. Rutherford B...Fremont .................... Ohio. 
REGGE, Te Be Bic kcchscewceseeos MR ood ie Gian wce a mers Ohio. 
BE Be Bie ke taeswesdeen MEE Se so ieesieceldevcssnes Ohio. 
i ET I a choca ce Se asin a SR Oe aS OS Ohio. 
ee Pere e Canal Winchester ........... Ohio. 





* Deceased. 
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ee ee es ae Ohio. 
SS es Be atnc ca sec iwedownee CE Snavsesiiedticoeaons Ohio. 
Pees, Co. FE vcisecwscsme CIB csr 50sesassesn ede ee Ohio. 
PES Mi onc hic enesSawser I oo a6 i Ss tae Ohio. 
PONE Be Wis riscscicssvwies CR, Hiécissiscacauaveiasa Ohio. 
Huggins, Hon. E. N......... CD ci. civieitoerenntuns Ohio. 
Hulbert, Archer B........... ee eR eT eee Ohio. 
a a Fe EN cia. sciciesn odiremeds Ohio. 
De hs oc ans dnpsaan sede Sn aoe Ohio. 
"ide. Bes. Harriet ©...0..5.%% I cs ce deasuies ccna Ohio. 
oS eee er ere Maryland. 
De, Be Bic ons on.cceseoeke PRE 2 koa Autevaeremensos Ohio. 
Katzenberger, Geo. A........ IE. sii scardaatiender ts Ohio. 
Kilbourne, Col. James......... IE oo os cecwasieeaces Ohio. 
PM, Div sdvevecsnenwesnta WN: sc inccaspevennseest Ohio. 
ot a a” re oT ee Terre re Ohio. 
Mime, eG: TESRE ii dsiseccctesss NE oc ci -caacrmmncalnes Ohio. 
Keifer, Gen. J. Warren....... ERR re rr Ohio. 
Loving, Dr. Starling.......... CINE elvan. 5s ons kwrek aneenee Ohio. 
*Lindenberg, Henry .......... CEE BG creas eoaesiead Ohio. 
McCurdy, Robert ............ VOI 6 icv acnccevessss Ohio. 
Meratiand, Prof. Bobt: W.....0IO8E cn: occiccccvciceveeses Ohio. 
McGettigan, John E.......... SRI, 5 Siciwincne es eeses Indiana. 
Metatice. Tot, A. Bic ccscis0c Rs WOME cckccs seinen edese Ohio. 
McMillan, Prof. Reuben...... EE 6 ode rkaswesccees Ohio. 
McMillin, Emerson .......... i es A New York. 
DESC AMS: FEOF. Fe Foc ciceceet eee ange eee Ohio. 
MacFerran, David........... PI ooo oe nsareiacueees Penna. 
| a, ae ee COE oasis decades ewsine Ohio. 
Massie, Hoa. D. M.....6.05 CUES oo hic cnicncisinccss Ohio. 
Matewas B.. Wisicseicscicivvad SA ree! 
Lo I Se a ee New LACXiINgt0R ......cccss030 Ol, 
Ee ll ee 
ENE TR vias Sniss'oeras tin cae CORMINEE O56 svatvsaawiaunsde Ohio. 
jc ae a ee CRO oscs Su cechaveceu ne Ohio. 
~ 5 eee | eee nt Ohio. 
I SE esi ba cides ne nnn’ PR is in enlgas bhaamesen Ohio. 
Winget WRiPereRy 25. oo oicsis 5s CEM sve ds taidestaueeobawes Ohio. 
*Moore, Rev. Wm. E......... Ca sis socbscwssaniens Ohio. 
eS eee ae Illinois. 
WORIOEE, Ti eink one cr esedves SRE cs ns Ko aroneewaeee's Ohio. 
Morrison, Prot. IN. 4.00.60 ces URE 5.crcins on oeawdnurae aa Kansas. 
Multord, tole BM. 6... 6csascces CI si oso vo was wae Ohio. 

* Deceased. 
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Merrill Mrs. M. E. R......... 
Moorehead, Warren K 
Moses, Dr. Thomas F 
1 a, a 
"Nel, Robert BE... ... 6... cees 
Nash, Hon. Geo. K 
*Drepie, Fretty C.. .cs nc cesses 
Outhwaite, Hon. Joseph H... 
*Orton, Dr. Edward........... 
i, ae ee reer 
wy a) rr 
Peaslee, Prof. John B....... 
Peters. Thscar G. oc. cecciss 
*Perkins, Hon. Henry B.... 
Proce, Prot. B. F . occscess ccs 
PROC, BE. Be Pec cscwcsces 
Pool, Harwood R.......2. 0s 
Powell, Hon. Thomas E 
Platt, Rutherford H 
Putnam, Douglas ......... 
Randall, E. O 
Reeve, Dr. J. C 
jn a ae: a 
Rickly, Samuel S 
Rice. Rev. Wm. H....... 22% 
Riordan, Miss Anna E........ 
Rodgers, Richard H 
*Schueller, Dr. J. B 
Scott, Rev. Wm. H 
*Sessions, Francis C......... 
peawan, Prot. J.A.. 266 isiss 
| re 
*Sherman, Hon. John......... 
Smead, Isaac D 
*Smith, Geo. Plumer......... 


ee 


RO, Sa. WE oo cnc sce ew sxe ows Columbus ..... 
NE MN. Sic ocw cs cinerea Columbus ..... 
SS re Columbus ..... 
Sloane, Hon. Rush R......... Sandusky ..... 
*Smith, Geo. P.............-Philadelphia ... 
Smith, Hon. Wm. Henry.....Lake Forest ... 
NIN; SUMO Tec ocies cc cicreas Mansfield ..... 
Southworth, Prof. Geo. C.....Salem ‘ 
SS SS eer Columbus ..... 


* Deceased. 
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Ohio. 
Mass. 
Ohio. 
Ohio. 
California. 
Ohio. 
Ohio. 
Ohio. 
Ohio. 
Ohio. 
Ohio. 
Ohio. 
Ohio. 
Ohio. 
Ohio. 
Ohio. 
New York. 
Ohio. 
Ohio. 
Ohio. 
Ohio. 
Ohio. 
Ohio. 
Ohio. 
Ohio. 
Ohio. 
Ohio. 
Ohio. 
Ohio. 
Ohio. 
Ohio. 
Ohio. 
Dist. Col. 
Ohio. 
Penna. 
Ohio. 
Ohio. 
Ohio. 
Ohio. 
Penna. 
Illinois. 
Ohio. 
Ohio. 
Ohio. 
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ie: Tee Goi is seceviacon NE i ii. eicp cnueeevaes Ohio. 
Strong. Hon. W. L. 2.050.000 i ae ok rs New York. 
eee: Pe Ge Bes ivcicnndacsees RS ene eer Ohio. 
Sturgis, Miss Susan M...... MIE 55: 6. cieine koiccememaeeee Ohio. 
Swayne, Gen. Wager......... SS. re New York. 
rane. Feet: TRG Fe occccs ROMEO dees cncedesdeveueenaes Ohio. 
Thresher, Brainerd B......... RUM onda scadnawiocecsees Ohio. 
a ee PIE siti nosh duane a Ohio. 
Tallmadge, Frank ............ Ss cictcn ensemawe cette. Ohio. 
Thompson, Rev. H. A........ EE es nunckvadnssh mews Ohio. 
Thompson, Ie. Wie. O: . ....... SS a 0.5 sos cec ese: nee Ohio. 
Thomas, Satie .55:00:50555<- SOW SOTA 6 wisisiccccciewe's New York. 
Tiffin, Diathea M............ REE ceccdcnavanapecees Ohio. 
Ted, Dr. Joseph TA. «i065 52.20 FN gris core ig orate tencd Ohio. 
Townshend, Miss Harriet N..Columbus ....:.............. Ohio. 
*Townshend, Norton S....... ere rere re ae Ohio. 
*Thurman, Hon. Allen G....Columbus ................... Ohio. 
Vai’, EIOR: FOIE Boe ois s\n os OID, Sov cise renewsews Ohio 
fl er ee I ois oa eis ob noses vu ep eosin Ohio. 
Se a Re eee eee I oo oka ado cniene erences Ohio. 

, ee Ok Ek, ee ee i ek. Sree New York. 
WME WE Oia Saaeceiaaccaes IN 35) cco sicana ealoan Ohio. 
Wore’, Get. A. Fi 6 ieeccces IS too ea ose se etaes Ohio. 
Wits, Thee. BB. os iscsi cous CE 5 So knit dacs versace Ohio. 
White: Mettty: ©. oo. conccciesen SNE 55 Gsinaicoeoromaseos Ohio. 
“"Witttems. Israel .......000% PE ik cinhaaounaieoase Ohio. 
*Wing, Hon. Lucius B....... SEE seinidcdvinenneeeceses Ohio. 
Wright, Gen. Geo. B.......... Set ag erent peers creas Ohio. 
Wright, Prof. Geo. F......... CEE caiwiesrotvesewinndos Ohio. 
Wetmore, PF. Mo. cicscccccses ae ee peer Te Ohio. 
Wood, Kenneth D..........+. I G54 sedneued ohaeset Ohio 
Wooster University Library..Wooster ..........cccccssese Ohio 





* Deceased. 








